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OHIO DAY AT THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION. 


On October 6, 1904, the Buckeyes from all parts of the 
United States celebrated Ohio Day upon the grounds of the 
Exposition, St. Louis, Missouri. The exercises were held in 
the afternoon and evening in the beautiful Ohio Building. The 
Ohio Commission, appointed by Governor Nash under authority 
of an act passed by the 75th General Assembly, consisted of Hon. 
William F. Burdell, President, Columbus, life member of the Ohio 








OHIO BUILDING, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 1904. 


State Archeological and Historical Society; Hon. L. E. Holden, 
Vice-President, Cleveland; Hon. D. H. Moore, Athens; Hon. 
Edwin Hagenbuch, Urbana; Hon. M. K. Gantz, Troy ; Hon. New- 
ell K. Kennon, St. Clairsville; Hon. David Friedman, Caldwell. 
Hon. S. S. Rankin, South Charleston, was the Executive Commis- 
sioner having personal charge of the building and the affairs 
of the commission during the period of the exposition. 

After an opening selection by the Philippino Band, Reverend 
Naphtali Luccock, President of the Ohio Society of St. Louis, 
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was introduced by Mr. Burdell and asked to invoke the Divine 
blessing. 


REVEREND NApPHTALI Luccock: 


“Our Father’s God from out whose hand, 
The centuries fall like grains of sand,” 


We stand in this sunlit hour of privilege with grateful hearts for 
the splendid inheritance thou hast given us in the midst of the 
years. We thank thee for the happy memories which crowd our 
hearts, and for the great opportunities which open before us. 
Put thy blessing upon the commonwealth which we honor this 
day, and upon all the commonwealths of our Nation! The bless- 
ing of the Lord our God be upon us and the work of our hands 
establish thou it, through Christ! Amen. 


OPENING ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WILLIAM F. BURDELL, 
PRESIDENT OHIO COMMISSION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen — On behalf of the Ohio Commission 
to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition I bid you welcome to these 
Ohio day exercises. We are justly 
proud of our state and we like to get 
together and talk about her. The 
Ohio Commission with limited re- 
sources has done the best it could to 
provide a comfortable and hospitable 
meeting place for Ohio people visiting 
the Fair. I am delighted that such a 
goodly number of Ohioans lend their 
appreciative presence to this superb 
effort of this most progressive city. 
To mass the products of the whole 
world in one comprehensive grouping 
—to search the globe and find its 
rarest treasures — to place beside the 
best gifts of an indulgent Providence, the best efforts of intel- 
lectual man, is a work of stupendous magnitude. St. Louis has 
done this and has done it well. We look upon the world’s eighth 
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wonder, and the people of Ohio congratulate you of St. Louis 
upon your splendid success. 

There is much in this land and much in our time that should 
make us grateful contemporaries. To live in an age of accumu- 
lated genius—to have the work of man transcend man and 
approach the unknowable — to see spread out before us this grand 
panorama of man’s accomplishment, is a privilege we do not fully 
appreciate. By some propitious accident of time, we rather than 
our fathers, behold civilization’s supremest triumph. I do not 
believe that those of our day will witness a duplication of this 
magnificent exposition. You, fortunate men and women, who 
visit St. Louis in this year 1904, see with your own eyes and feel 
with human senses this impressive revelation of man’s highest 
attainment. 

Ohio has had some share in the great national development 
which this exposition reflects. Ohio and her sons have not been in 
the rear of this splendid procession. She and they have been 
making records for political and industrial America. Some pages 
in our country’s history belong to her. Even now the tiller of 
the Ship of State is warm with the hand of that beloved and gentle 
McKinley — of that masterful, yet humane, Napoleon of .modern 
politics, Hanna — of that wise pilot of our blackest night of finan- 
cial stress, John Sherman — with the hand of Hay, who makes 
precedent for the whole world’s diplomacy, and Taft, who built 
out of chaos a government for the Philippine Islands. 

Yes, Ohio has been and is conspicuous in the larger affairs 
of our country. There were times when she seemed to dominate 
and control them. Her sons were forceful leaders, their eloquence 
was persuasive, their judgment sound and stable. If, in the grow- 
ing power of this great West —in the mutation of our national 
life —if, in the future, the man and the issues of another state 
should seem ascendent in the councils of the nation —if other 
men of other states nearer the great heart and brain of this grand 
republic, should seem better fitted for the responsibilities of gov- 
errfment, there will be in Ohio no resentment — no heart burnings. 
We will sustain and strengthen them, will follow on with them, 
the splendid highway of our common glory. And, in the tri- 
umphal march of which this exposition is but a halting place, the 
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East and the West, the North and the South, proud of each other's 
attainments, glorying in each other’s triumphs, will go on together 
in that undying love of a common country which, in surpassing 
goodness, justice and power, is the central sun of this western 
hemisphere. 

We will go on together, not content with this splendid expo- 
sition that seems today the acme of human achievement, but with 
the unsatisfied longing, the unquenchable desire for better things, 
with faces towards the light, with hands ever guided by righteous 
hearts, will raise stone upon stone—a mighty monument of 
national greatness. 

I have alluded to the glories of this great exposition. [| now 
have the pleasure of introducing to you the man who, more than 
all others, is responsible for the success of this fair — the Honor- 
able David R. Francis, President of the Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition. 


Honorasce Davin R. FRANCIS: 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen — 
The exposition management is more than pleased to see this repre- 
sentative outpouring of Ohioans on Ohio Day. You know, the 
Government at Washington has not been able to run for years 
without Ohio’s assistance ; consequently, no great exposition could 
be successfully held without the participation of Ohio. We are, 
therefore, deeply grateful to the Buckeye State for the assistance 
rendered to this intérnational or universal exposition. 

Ohio has a history of which every citizen of the state should 
be proud. There are many links which bind Ohio to the Louisiana 
Territory, and there are many reasons why Ohio should participate 
in this exposition; why the people of the Louisiana Purchase 
should feel grateful to Ohio. I believe it was the same La Salle 
who discovered the Ohio River and went down that stream before 
he went down the Mississippi and reared the cross near the mouth 
of the Father of Waters and named the territory “Louisiana” in 
honor of his King of France. From that time on the hardy 
pioneers who blazed the way in that country have constantly forged 
their way westward. They were instrumental in bringing about 
the purchase of this Louisiana Territory and have been very 
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potential agents in building it up from the time it was brought 
under the dominion of the United States Government. 

I believe that Ohio’s organization, as a state, was about con- 
temporaneous with the coming of the Louisiana Territory under 
the control of the United States Government. I remember that 
when this movement for the celebration of this purchase was first 
thought of, at the inception of the plan, it was said that Ohio was 
also preparing for a centennial celebration commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission of Ohio into the 
Union. I think this was planned to be held in Toledo. 

The people of that state, with marked and memorable mag- 
nanimity, when they heard of the plans made to commemorate 
this Louisiana Purchase, abandoned their plans for a centennial 
at Toledo, and most generously united with the people of the 
Louisiana Purchase territory to commemorate its transfer from 
France to the United States Government. That is additional 
cause for gratitude for which the exposition management cannot 
make too frequent acknowledgement. 

Not only that, but the management of this exposition well 
remembers the very efficient aid given to this movement by a 
lamented son of Ohio, whose influence was potent in the national 
councils, and who, from the time this celebration was first men- 
tioned, gave it encouragement. Upon every occasion, whether 
in the Senate of the United States or in the councils of the State 
of Ohio, he spoke a good word for this exposition. We joined 
with the people of Ohio in lamenting his untimely taking off, 
and upon this occasion, we desire again to pay our tribute of 
respect and affection to the memory of Marcus A. Hanna! 

The other Senator from Ohio was likewise friendly to this 
exposition movement —I refer to Senator Foraker — from the 
time the suggestion was first made in the National Congress. In 
fact, all of the representatives of your great state, if I remember 
rightly, have given their support, in critical times, to this work 
as it progressed. 

The Chief Executive of your commonwealth, who favors us 
with his presence today, and whose acquaintance and friendship 
I have been proud to claim for a longer period than he has been 
your Governor, has ever been a friend to this Exposition from the 
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beginning of his administration. His presence here to-day is the 
second or third visit he has made. He manifests what we trust 
he cherishes, and what we would like to see on the part of the 
Executives of all the states, a proprietary interest in this great 
Exposition. It does not belong to one state alone, but every mem- 
ber of the sisterhood has contributed to this international cele- 
bration. 


Here Ohio has erected a home in which her sons and daugh- 
ters feel as much “at home” as they could if they were upon the 
soil of Ohio. 

Furthermore, many of the sons and daughters of Ohio who 
left the state of their nativity and came West years ago have been 
associated in the organization of this celebration. They are repre- 
sented on its Board of Directors, and as I stated in the begin- 
ning, no movement of a national character in this country can be 
successful without the aid of Ohio! 

The exhibits of your state in our Exhibit Palaces demonstrate 
more forcefully than I can explain, the resources of Ohio and the 
progress that your state has made in wealth, in culture, and in 
everything that goes to make a great commonwealth! 

Your state has contributed Presidents to the United States! 
There is a long line of distinguished’sons of Ohio to which every 
citizen of the state can point with pride! Their descendants are 
still exerting their influence throughout the land! They are rep- 
resentatives of that composite American character which has made 
this country what it is. And this Exposition, which brings 
together people of Ohio and people of Texas, the people of Wash- 
ington with those of Maine, serves but to make our Union the 
stronger. 

It is a beautiful sight to contemplate, looking at these state 
buildings, forty odd of them, erected upon these grounds, the loca- 
tions here bearing no relation to the locations of the states in 
the country. Here, as you observe, is Ohio, further south than Mis- 
souri. It is but a step from Ohio to Mississippi! The strains of 
the music participating in the ceremonies of dedication on these 
sites reminded us of the fact that no differences exist between 

‘the various sections of our country. The strains of “Dixie” had 
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hardly died out on the Mississippi site when we were saluted with 
the familiar notes of “John Brown’s Body Lies Mould’ring in the 
Grave” from the Kansas site. This Exposition belongs to the 
people, and to the entire people! When the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” is played upon these grounds every man within reach of the 
sound rises and doffs his hat! It is such practices as these which 
deepen and quicken the patriotism of the American people! 

The educational advantages of this Exposition are not con- 
fined to any one section. I am glad to say that your state has 
been so generously represented here. We ask you to remain with 
us as long as your affairs will permit; to give the exhibits in these 
palaces as thorough an inspection as your time will allow; and 
upon your return home to say to those whom you left behind that 
there is installed in St. Louis an Exposition, held in celebra- 
tion of a great event in our country’s history, which every Ameri- 
can should patronize and which will be of great benefit to all who 
visit it because it here brings together within a small area the best 
products of all the civilized countries of the globe ; because it is the 
occasion of the assembling here of representatives of all the primi- 
tive races, and because it will be, in the judgment of most men, 
the last universal exposition which this generation will see! The 
only criticism has been that it is too big for any one individual to 
properly inspect or comprehend! But that should be no reason 
why people should not visit it. When the American people plan 
to hold an exposition, they take no second place in expositions, 
as they take no second place in any other line! 

Furthermore, the great event which we are commemorating, 
and which was the greatest transfer of territory in the history 
of the world by peaceful negotiations, could not be properly cele- 
brated by an exposition second to any which had ever been held! 

There will be expositions in the future, but, in my judgment, 
they will be expositions along special lines. 

Permit me to thank you again for your attendance here; and 
on behalf of the Exposition management, I desire to make 
acknowledgement to the Chief Executive of Ohio, for the very 
able and faithful labors performed by his Commission. 

This characteristic structure has not only been a home for 
the sons and daughters of Ohio, but here has always been dis- 
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pensed that genuine Ohio hospitality without which it would be a 
misnomer to call it the Ohio building. 

The exhibits installed by the Commission in our Exhibit Pal- 
aces speak for themselves. This Exposition, if it did nothing more 
than to inculcate into the people connected with it, — not only 
the local management but the people here representing the differ- 
ent states of the Union,— if it did nothing more than inculcate 
in them that patriotic spirit, that sense of national duty which 
prompts them to sacrifice personal interest, personal convenience, 
and also personal means, to promote the interests of our common 
country, that, indeed, would be compensation enough for all of the 
time, for all of the labor, all of the means, all of the sacrifice, 
which this International Exposition has entailed. 

| thank vou for your attention. 


Mr. BURDELL: 


Ladies and Gentlemen — It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I introduce the Honorable Myron T. Herrick, Governor of Ohio. 
GOVERNOR HERRICK : 

My Fellow-Citizens, Sons and Daughters of Ohio, and Gov- 
crnor Francis—1 want first of all to express the appreciation 
of this audience, made up largely of 
Ohio people, for the kind words Gov- 
ernor Francis has said of Ohio. We 
are, indeed, proud of the history of 
Ohio — prouder than we dare to say to 
you, Governor Francis! 

This is Ohio Day at the greatest 
of all expositions. We are assembled 
to add our testimony to the success of 
this wonderful exhibit, and to express 
our appreciation and devotion to the 
great event it is intended to signalize; 





and to pay tribute to the genius, 
sia e. Veena: energy, and superb nerve of the men 

and women of St. Louis who have 

made this the greatest of all expositions. Surely, there never 
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was gathered in one place such an array of proof of the 
world’s progress, such amazing omens of the triumphs of peace, 
as are seen on these beautiful grounds. The ancient civilization of 
the East is here in touch with the modern life of the West. 
Strange people from strange lands, mingle and view each other’s 
advancement with amazement and mutual benefit. 

President McKinley designated these expositions as “mile 
stones to mark a nation’s progress!” The men of St. Louis 
have laid this “mile stone” to the everlasting credit of their 
country and themselves. We Ohioans extend to you our felici- 
tations upon this splendid realization which is possible only for 
our country, and for few cities beside St. Louis. 

The evolution of the race toward higher planes of life is here 
pictured in stronger lines than the imagination of artist or writer 
can portray. Who can view the Philippine exhibit of its people 
and its products without a better understanding of, and a greater 
pride in, our most humane work in the Orient? We gaze into 
each other’s faces with hope and surprise when we look over the 
magnificent display of the arts of peace, and recognize the victories 
of intelligence, skill, and purpose that characterize every advance. 
A scene like this marks the trend of a fairer destiny. It is a 
promoter of optimism. It extends the horizon wherein human 
genius does its real work. Think of the former days of crude 
endeavor in all fields of human effort, and then of this exposi- 
tion of inventive genius, and mark how far advanced are the 
standards of life. Each of us absorbed in his own “day’s work,” 
awakes in amazement here to find that the dream of yesterday 
is the realization of to-day, the hope of to-day is the fact of to- 
morrow. 

Progress is harnessing the forces of nature and adapting 
them to the desires of men. The air, the sea, the earth, are filled 
with energies, that are utilized for the comfort and joy of the race. 
These forces are taken from their primeval relation, ordained by 
a wise Providence, and fitted to the service of home, of shop, of 
farm and every avenue of human activity. “Behold what God 
hath wrought!” heralded the first message of electricity, and 
now again behold. There in the laboratory, there the engine, 
the telephone, the trolley cars, the phonograph, these Alladin 
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palaces, blazing at night with electric lights, everywhere, a step 
forward, and a promise of loftier triumphs still to come, and 
one exclaims: “Behold what God hath wrought,” and again 
behold what Governor Francis and his valiant men have wrought. 

This exposition is not only a realization, but an inspiration. 
Who can look on this scene and not catch the harmony which the 
Eternal Goodness has reposed in all things, or fail to recognize 
the potencies with which He has invested all matter. Here one 
sees them put into service, so perfectly, so grandly, that one is 
sure to ascribe it all to a Divine purpose from the very beginning. 

Such an illustration of human progress as we have here is 
a fit demonstration to celebrate the event for which it was so 
happily conceived, and that event, the Louisiana Purchase, was 
the crowning work and glory of a great Democratic administra- 
tion, presided over by a great Democrat. It was men like him, 
whose clear vision saw that an untrammeled democracy was abso- 
lutely essential to the first development of this empire of freedom, 
and who thus laid the firm foundation for this Republic’s future 
greatness. 

Within a century an empire has arisen from a wilderness. 
The tomahawk and scalping knife have given way to the steam 
plow and self-binder. Where the wigwam stood the schoolhouse 
stands. The free citizen of the town and farm has taken the 
place of the red man of the chase. No area on this planet has 
taken up the march of civilization with a steadier tread than that 
within the compass of the Louisiana Purchase. In civic attain- 
ment, in agricultural advancement, in educational outlook, in 
whatever adorns life with honor and duty, this populous region 
has stood in the forefront of the republic in its onward march. 
If there could be a miracle in the evolution of natural destiny, 
this great transition would be one. 

When one looks into the future, and extends the progress 
of the past century forward, his mind fails to comprehend that 
were he to appear at the two hundredth anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase it would be with all the bewilderment of Rip 
Van Winkle. Here is the center of the republic, and it will be 
the center of civilization whence mechanics, invention, science, 
art and philosophy will abide for countless years. 
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The fact that there are one million eight hundred thousand 
square miles of arable land west of the Missisippi, and eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles east of the Mississippi, tells us that 
when these lands which are becoming so rapidly populated are 
occupied, the center of the voting power of the nation will be 
on this side of the Father of Waters. And what we see all about 
us is an earnest that those foundation principles of the Republic 
will nowhere hold happier sway than in this region beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Ohio has not the honor of belonging to that grand galaxy 
of states born of the Louisiana Purchase, but it comes to rejoice 
with them in the achievement of a national spirit, which has made 
them the pride of the Union. We do not come as a neighbor, but 
as a member of the family, to exult over our own good fortune 
as well as yours. First-born of the Northwest Territory, dedi- 
cated to freedom by the Ordinance of 1787, imbued with the first 
fresh impulse of the Republic’s highest hope and devotion to the 
task of transforming a wilderness into a commonwealth, Ohio 
comes to you proud of her past and inspired by a memory that 
inaugurated this drama of national glory. 

Ohio is the most cosmopolitan of states. It indulges in no 
provincial whims. It is proud of itself for the same reason that 
it is proud of the other states. Its population began with a vigor- 
ous blend of Puritan and Cavalier, happily modified by the Con- 
necticut Bourbon and Pennsylvania Dutchman, a composite that 
embraced the elements of sterling manhood, and formed the basis 
of self-reliant and aggressive citizenship. Thus endowed, and 
occupying the center of the Union, and being the highway between 
the East and the West, Ohio knows no section, only a common 
country, the principles of whose government respond to all the 
legitimate aspirations of mankind. 

It is not surprising that in all this magnificent empire build- 
ing Ohio should look on with a feeling of pride and kinship? I 
say kinship, for Ohio is the mother — and a mighty mother is she, 
of this great middle west. Why, my friends, do you know that 
there are living in Indiana more than one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand Ohio born people, more than one hundred and forty thousand 
in Illinois, ninety thousand in Iowa, ninety thousand in Kansas, 
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and more than seventy thousand in this great state of Missouri! 
So, when I claim this maternal relationship with the West, I speak 
of recorded facts. I have no fear of contradiction when I say 
that there are living now in the great valley of the Mississippi, 
more than three-quarters of a million Americans, who first saw 
the light of day in my grand old State of Ohio. Our unusual 
diversity of resources has trained Ohio men in a broad, catholic 
university of life. She has sent her sons out into the world, not 
trained in narrow lines, nor with the idea that any particular 
staple is king, but that all the bounties of kind Providence are 
given to man for his benefit and for the benefit of his fellew men. 

Nearly two centuries ago John Law located here his visions 
of wealth. It was a mirage of the brain spreading over the 
horizon far beyond. Modern spirit has pushed through that 
mirage to the solid shores, and changed that vaporous scheme into 
a glorious achievement. No longer do those wild and desolate 
scenes appeal to a laggard faith. What was then a daring vision 
is now a civilization, as lasting as the earth, a civilization rich with 
the resources of the soil, with the victories of commerce, with the 
growth of cities, with the increase of schools and churches, and 
with the happiness of homes. 

Not with material blessings only is this mighty progress 
attended. Here, with jocund spirit of aggression that animates 
the western heart, will be solved, as nearly as this virile pro- 
gressive race is capable of solving, those social problems that rest 
on the bosom of society like a frightful dream. It is to be the 
land of liberty, of opportunity, and of brotherhood. We philoso- 
phically accept, with the characteristic of light-hearted Americans, 
conditions as we find them, and with the instruments which we 
have we strive earnestly to improve them. There is so much in 
American life of materialism mingled with our higher ideals that 
inequalities will continue to exist. Periods of depression and 
discouragement will come in the future as in the past, when our 
patriotism will be severely taxed and the obligations of citizen- 
ship will rest heavily upon us; but the man of today gives promise 
that his progeny, like himself and his ancestors, will be equal to 
the strain; and this nation will not, therefore, die of material 
opulence, as did Greece and Rome. These sentiments of equality 
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and justice, these ideals of opportunity and fraternity, will more 
strongly direct the new evolution, and make rights and duties 
inseparable. 

This great Jeffersonian expansion carried with it more than 
an increase of territory; more, too, than the conversion of a bar- 
barism into a civilization. The aggressive spirit of the republic 
required an outing ground, a breathing place, where, free from 
dogma and social bondage of the-Orient, it could exploit itself 
along the lines of ultimate ideals. Horace Greeley’s advice to 
the young man, “Go West,” was given in a spirit of true philoso- 
phy — go west, grow, evolve, differentiate, and there, upon the 
broad plains, along the shining rivers, and on the liberty-loving 
mountains, set up the standards of a true, self-reliant, American 
manhood. That is the doctrine of the West. That is the secret 
of its wonderful development. 

This is the first centennial in honor of the dedication of this 
vast domain to the cause of American liberty. The whole world 
comes here to lay down its tribute to the progress of a century. 
Our theory of government, instead of repelling any people, has 
won the respect, if not the admiration, of all nations. This has 
been the accomplishment of the century that has just passed. 

The rich gifts brought here from all lands testify to an alert- 
ness of brain and a deftness of hand that is marvelous, and we 
rightly pride ourselves on these things; but they have a deeper 
meaning — they tell of the kinship of nations, of the sympathy 
among them, of a generous rivalry in those things that raise the 
standard of living; and they tell us that, in different ways, we 
are reaching out toward one object: the happiness and elevation of 
the race. This quest, involving the exercise of the brightest intel- 
lects and the warmest hearts, moves along the path of peace, which 
it ever proclaims as the trend of national duty. That is one lesson 
of this grand demonstration ; and while we may consistently boast 
of our own advancement, we do not forget that the world moves 
with us and rejoices in our splendid development. 

The mission of every wheel, fibre, energy, tint, and form, 
that betters itself in the evolution now going on, increases the 
lustre of national life, and promotes peace among nations. There 
is a moral advancement in every triumph of mind over matter. 

Vol. XIV— 8 
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and its influence is felt in commerce, industry, politics, social and 
domestic life. This exhibit that now awakens our wonder is a 
protest against Goldwin Smith’s prediction of gloom and ruin 
for American institutions. Our problem may not be completely 
worked out, but the omens along our path, like those we see all 
around us, fill our hearts with faith and hope that the happiest 
and grandest days of this republic are yet to come. To that faith 
our lives are devoted ; in that hope we press on. 

And to you, men of Missouri and of the Sunny South, at 
whose portals we are standing, speaking for the great mother 
heart of our dear old state, which lies but a day’s journey beyond 
your great river— speaking for her, and for these Ohioans gath- 
ered here today — I tell you that not only have all the old wounds 
healed, but that the scars have been obliterated. We meet today 
in this border state of that gigantic disagreement, not as friends 
merely, but in a closer, holier kinship, under that flag that waves 
above us; and we thank God that it represents a united sisterhood 
of states, standing as it does, for the fairest opportunity that the 
world has ever known. 





Mr. BuURDELL: 


During the panic times of ’93 and ’94, there was one thing 
that always flourished in the West — The Ohio Society! They 
tell me that no severity of weather, no discouraging condition of 
crops or business, could prevent an Ohio Society from flourishing. 
I have the honor of presenting to you, a representative of the 
Ohio Society of St. Louis, a man who has rendered distinguished 
service to his country in both civic and military life. I name the 
distinguished and honored son of Ohio, the Honorable John 
W. Noble, of Saint Louis. 


Hon. JoHN W. NOBLE: 


Ladies and Gentlemen — The purposes for which this man- 
sion was erected by the State of Ohio are being satisfactorily met 
in all ways, but its use at no time will be more important or 
interesting than today. The presence of Ohio’s chief magistrate, 
his staff, its civil officers and multitudes of its people mark this 
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event as one gratifying to its pride and destined to be remem- 
bered in its annals. 

When in 1go1 the Auxiliary Committee of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company, which was composed of members 
of the Ohio Society of St. Louis, was 
invited by the legislature to Columbus, 
to address it upon the proposition of 
making an appropriation for such 
building, the opportunity was gladly 
accepted. The money was_ voted. 
Governor Nash favored the measure, 
and the present beautiful house is the 
result. The site is also fortunately 
good and is due in great measure to 
the earnestness and judgment Of the 
Ohio Executive Commissioner and his 
associates who demanded an advanced 
and prominent location. Indeed Ohio 
has received from the Presidents archi- 
tect and officers of the Exposition Company as to its buildings 
worthy consideration at ali times. 

The suggestions made at the time the appropriation was 
urged, that seemed to be most germane to the subject and persua- 
sive, and which are now being proven correct, were, that this 
Exposition, universal in name, would certainly prove to be all 
the name implied, and here would be exhibited the products of land 
and sea, and of every state and all nations; that here would come 
in vast multitudes the people Of all sections and every clime, and 
among them all there would be none prouder of the land of their 
birth, because of its origin, of its progress and of its worth and 
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.power than the sons of Ohio; and none who would more enjoy 


meeting together on Ohio’s ground, as it were, and there renew- 
ing old ties of affection and loyalty to her and our common coun- 
try; that Ohio could not have become the great commonwealth 
she has grown to be, but by having bred a race which could not 
all be content to remain within her borders, but many by force of 
character had to seek and find place for their energy and intel- 
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ligence elsewhere ; that natives of Ohio were numerous in almost 
every other state, and nowhere were more abundant, proportion- 
ately to population, than in Missouri, the locality of the Exposi- 
tion and the states adjacent thereto; that they would be all coming 
to the fair and quite as much to see what Ohio was doing or had 
to show and to say, as for any other pleasure. It was also appar- 
ent, it was urged, that a great commercial state would find it 
worth while to secure such world-wide notice as could be here 
obtained for the products of her fields and factories; and that 
such an enlightened and generous people, who had received much 
from the early pioneers who had come to plant the state and sus- 
tain it in its infancy and growth, would gladly give a hand to 
Ohio’s sons and daughters struggling elsewhere with less advan- 
tage; and that she would be pleased to set forth her accomplish- 
ments in the arts, in her educational system and her scholarship; 
and present her worthy and ever increasing roll of men and 
women, distinguished, and many pre-eminent as statesmen, as 
teachers, as authors, as soldiers, as merchants and as farmers, 
and in-every vocation and station of life. 

These were the purposes advocated for the establishment of 
this beautiful house, the Ohio headquarters. Are they not being 
most gratifyingly fulfilled? What Ohioan can pass from the 
palaces of this Exposition with Ohio's exhibits of her manufac- 
tories, varied industries and the liberal arts; of her mines, of her 
electrical appliances, machinery, agricultural products and fine 
arts, and of her educational system; or view the names of the 
presidents, statesmen and soldiers in the United States Govern- 
ment Building, and not turn at last proudly to this central place, 
to this high seat from which Ohio seems to preside over all the 
world besides, and where she smilingly welcomes them, as she 
does, today, and not here gladly join in her praise, whether he 
resides in Ohio yet, or dwells in some other state? We feel that 
“our state” holds a high place throughout this great Exposition 
and one worthy of her history and her fame. 

It is also peculiarly appropriate that we should have set apart 
a day for these exercises. The history of Ohio and that of the 
domain in the Louisiana Purchase are closely and interestingly 
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related, and indeed the settlement of Ohio and the northwest 
caused our acquisition of the Louisiana territory. 

The expeditions to, and conquests of, Kaskaskia, near St. 
Louis, and the British post of Vincennes, by George Rogers Clark, 
aided by Governor Patrick Henry, gave, at the negotiations for 
the treaty of peace at the close of the Revolutionary War, the 
support necessary to the claim of the United States, through the 
charters of Virginia, and of the other colonies, to obtain the 
relinquishment by the English Crown of all right to the domain 
west of the Ohio River. By the Ordinance of 1787 this was 
organized into the Northwest Territory extending to the Missis- 
sippi River. Upon the adoption of that ordinance the settlement 
begun at the mouth of the Muskingum, (“The River of the Elk’s 
eyes”), and its junction with the Ohio, (“the beautiful river”), 
on April 7th, 1788, was so rapid that the wilderness soon was 
peopled to such degree, that the state with its present bound- 
aries was admitted to the Union in 1802. Its people, with those 
of the other portions of the Territory bordering on the Ohio 
River and partly on the Missisippi, was of the stock of those who 
carried to a successful issue the war of Independence. An outlet 
for their products by the great waterways was essential to their 
prosperity, and they demanded in unmistakable terms that the 
National Government should free from foreign control the mouth 
of the Mississippi, or they would resort to any means within her 
power to remove all barriers there and enforce their natural 
claims to untrammeled intercourse with all parts of their own 
country and with other nations. There was no one more con- 
versant with the needs of these people or more sympathetic with 
their sacrifices, or more appreciative of the justice of these claims, 
nor any more desirous, both from principle and the necessities 
of the young Republic to avoid war, than the then President of 
the United States, Thomas Jefferson. Washington had in his 
early military career been engaged west of the Alleghanies, and 
comprehended as well as, if not better than, any of his fellow citi- 
zens and made widely known the beauty and exhaustless resources: 
of the great region so secured by the treaty of 1783. Jefferson: 
had himself formulated, in great part, the Ordinance of 1787, 
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which was only second to the Declaration of Independence in its 
announcement of principles essential to good government and 
to the peace and progress of a free people. And although the reso- 
lutions first adopted were enlarged and advocated by Nathan 
Dane, and the ordinance was passed while Jefferson, was absent 
abroad in the service of the country, its principles had his hearty 
approval; and he was eager upon his return to codperate in their 
support and extension by all means within his control. And when 
he became President and the West demanded free navigation of 
the rivers, commissioners were sent to France to negotiate for the 
free passage of the Mississippi, and succeeded, even beyond their 
expectations, in obtaining title to the vast region of which that 
great river formed the eastern border. 

As the success of George Rogers Clark, the pioneer soldier, 
wrought out by such apparently insufficient means had secured 
to our country the great Northwest, so now the necessities of the 
greatest commander of European armies, Napoleon, led him to 
grant to the United States for a comparatively small pecuniary 
consideration the Louisiana Purchase. Thus the behest of the 
flatboatmen of the Ohio found result in the acquisition of the 
farther west, reaching from the Father Waters to the Rocky 
Mountains. The Northwest was to the purchase as cause to effect. 
The homogeneous particles of the whole gathered into coherence, 
solidity and strength as a star, a world, from nebule. The fiat 
of the divinity that shapes our ends, brought the two great regions 
of the west together at the Mississippi, that divides but does ‘not 
separate them, and here today we feel the heart of the nation pul- 
sating ; beating in mighty rhythm, with the force of daily increas- 
ing health and strength. Ohio comes to this celebration with 
the consciousness of having with the purchase an almost coin- 
cident birthday, and certainly a united interest and common des- 
tiny with the states that have arisen and the one that is soon to 
come from this vast domain. 

Ohio headed the column when the young Republic began 
its forward march to broader fields and greater endeavor. On 
each day’s advance her force has been effective to clear the way 
to win the battles for the right. At each night’s bivouac her pre- 
sence has given assurance of response and safety, and her bugles 
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send forth today no uncertain signals of her purpose to keep the 
faith of her own deliverance, and still higher advance for all men 
the principles of public education, religion, liberty and justice to 
which she even before her birth was dedicated by the wisdom and 
virtue of the fathers. 

The history of the realms of the Northwest and of the Louis- 
iana Purchase is replete with adventure, romance, sacrifice and 
success. The one whose soil was from the beginning by the votes 
of the southern states themselves, ordained to be free from slavery, 
has $0 supported the cause of human freedom that the other now 
likewise enjoys it; and all the states rejoice that they are united 
in heart and hand, and stand among the strongest and most influ- 
ential of the nations. 

We are one people, from New England, Virginia or Florida, 
the State of Louisiana and Texas to the Pacific, and Alaska and 
the lakes. Each succeeding territory that has been formed, each 
state as it has been admitted to the Union, from the days of the 
Colonies to this hour, has been inhabited and filled substantially 
with the same stock of American people. The Territorial Acts 
and the State Constitutions have each been molded and made in 
all essential particulars the same as those of the earliest ones. 
And the means of communication enable the Governor of Ohio or 
of the State of Washington to visit and participate in services such 
as these of today with as much convenience almost as to go from 
his own home to the capital of, or any other city within his state. 
Alike in language, in the constitutions, the laws and the pursuits 
of business, the customs of home, and the love of our common 
country, when now a new territory is suddenly thrown open as 
was Oklahoma, sixteen years ago, or the other great states 
admitted from 1889 to 1903, the population begins its career, it is 
true, with hardships and sacrifices, but with the immense advan- 
tages of rapid transportation; the postoffice at hand, the tele- 
graph from the former home, and all the aid that an advanced 
experience and all the help that vast improvements in the means 
of living and a more abundant facility of education can bestow; 
and above all with the protection and support of our National Gov- 
ernment, so generous and so powerful. 
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As a citizen of Missouri and of St. Louis it is a great per- 
sonal pleasure for me to be associated with the representatives 
and people of Ohio this day. Missouri welcomes Ohio as sister, 
yes, even as mother. The memories of my life embrace an 
acquaintance with many who were the pioneers of these now great 
commonwealths, Ohio the fourth and Missouri the fifth in the 
Union in population. Let us not now forget our obligation to 


those brave patriotic men. 
The pioneer, as has been written of the greatest of them all, 


*« * * went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 

* The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron bark that turns the lumb’rer’s axe, 
The rapid that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 
The prairie hiding the mazed wander’s tracks, 
The ambushed Indian and the prowling bear, 
Such were the needs that helped his youthful train: 
Rough culture, but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain.” 


* * * 


The march by states from the west coming successively into 
the line of the Union is about complete and the advance into the 
field where nations are contending has begun, not for war, nor 
with jealousy, nor with greed for wealth, dominion or power, but 
for the advocacy of the liberty of the individual, the practice of 
humanity, the elevation of the people of all the world to greater 
comfort and higher thought, and to hold high to view and vindi- 
cate the principles of our American Christian Republic. Let us 
rejoice that to the duties of the past Ohio has been ever true, and 
resolve that to the demand of the future she will bring like full 
measure of morality, loyalty and justice. 
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HARRISON-TARHE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


COL, E. L. TAYLOR, COLUMBUS. 


On the 28th of June, 1904, the Columbus Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution did themselves and their 
organization great honor by placing in Martin Park in the western 
part of the City of Columbus, a large bowlder of igneous origin, 
bearing a very handsome designed tablet in commemoration of 
the important council or conference which General William 
Henry Harrison had with the chiefs of certain Indian tribes, 
near that spot on June 2Ist, 1813. By this act the Daughters 
‘rescued from the very brink of oblivion and gave a permanent 
place in the history of the War of 1812 to one of the important 
and controlling incidents of that war. But for this action on 
the part of this organization, that event would probably have 
soon passed into entire forgetfulness, as there was but one 
<o-temporary report of the proceedings ever published of that 
conference or council, and that was in a weekly paper then 
published at Franklinton, called “The Freeman’s Chronicle,” 
which was edited and owned by James B. Gardiner. It was 
the first weekly paper, or paper of any kind, ever published 
in what is now the City of Columbus. The first number of 
this paper was dated June 24th, 1812, and the publication con- 
tinued for more than two years, covering the entire period of 
the War of 1812. Mr. Gardiner was present at the council and 
in the issue of his paper of June 25th, 1813, he published an ac- 
count of it. Mr. William Domigan, at that time a resident of 
the Town of Franklinton, had the thoughtfulness to preserve a 
full file of that paper as it was issued, and had the same bound 
in substantial form, which sole copy has been preserved to this 
time and presents the best picture of the condition and life of the 
young village that is in existence to-day. 

Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr., Regent of the Columbus Chapter 
of the organization before mentioned, in her very appropriate 
address in presenting the memorial tablet to the City of Columbus, 
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said: ‘We are assembled here to-day to commemorate an event 
more than local in character, far reaching in its results, and of the 
greatest importance to the state as well as to the capital of Ohio.” 

Mr. Robert H. Jeffrey, Mayor of Columbus, in his remarks, 
accepting the tablet on behalf of the City of Columbus, said: 
“The value of this bowlder lies in recalling to our memory the 
high patriotism of our forefathers. In its ruggedness, its strength 
and its power to defy all time, it typifies the immutable principles 
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of the great union of states, which these ancestors fought, bled and 
died for.” 

General Benjamin R. Cowen then delivered an historical 
address concerning the events, the monument and the tablet were 
intended to commemorate. This address as well as all the pro- 
ceedings of the day have been published in booklet form by the 
Regent, Mrs. Orton, for private circulation. 

In order to give further permanency to the record of this 
important event, we give in full the account of Mr. Gardiner, as 
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it appears in the issue of “The Freeman’s Chronicle” of June 
25th, 1813: 

“On Monday last Gen. Harrison held a council in this place 
with the chiefs of the Delaware, Shawanoe, Wyandot and Seneca 
tribes of Indians, to the amount of about 50. In the General’s 
talk, he observed that he had been induced to call. them together 
from certain circumstances having come to his knowledge, which 
led him to suspect the fidelity of some of the tribes, who had 
manifested signs or a disposition to join.the enemy. in case they 
had succeeded in capturing Fort Meigs. That a crisis had arrived 
which demanded that all the tribes, who had heretofore remained 
neutral, should take a decided stand, either for us or against us. 
That the President wished no false friends, and that it was only 
in adversity that real friends could be distinguished. That the 
proposal of Gen. Proctor to exchange the Kentucky prisoners for 
the friendly tribes within our borders, indicated that he had been 
given to understand that those tribes were willing to raise the 
tomahawk against us. And that in order to give the U. S. a 
guarantee of their good dispositions, the friendly tribes should 
either move, with their families, into the settlements, or their 
warriors should accompany him in the ensuing campaign, and 
fight for the U. S. To this proposal the chiefs and warriors 
present unanimously agreed — and observed, that they had long 
been anxious for an opportunity to fight for the Americans. 





“We cannot recall the precise remarks that were made by the 
chiefs who spoke — but Tarhe (The Crane) who is the principal 
chief of the Wyandots, and the oldest Indian in the western wilds ; 
appeared to represent the whole assembly, and professed, in the 
name of the friendly tribes, the most indissoluble attachment for 
the American government, and a determination to adhere to the 





Treaty of Greenville. 

“The General promised to let the several tribes know when 
he should want their services; and further cautioned them that 
all who went with him must conform to his mode of warfare ; not 
to kill or injure old men, women, children nor prisoners. That, 
by this means, we should be able to ascertain whether the British 
tell truth when they say that they are not able to prevent Indians 
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from such acts of horrid cruelty; for if Indians under him (Gen. 
H.) would obey his commands, and refrain from acts of barbar- 
ism, it would be very evident that the hostile Indians could be 
as easily restrained by their commanders. The Gen. then informed 
the chiefs of the agreement made by Proctor to deliver him to 
Tecumseh in case the British succeeded in taking Fort Meigs; 
and promised them that if he should be successful, he would de- 
liver Proctor into their hands — on condition, that they should do 
him no other harm than to put a petticoat on him — “for,” said he, 
“none but a coward or a squaw would kill a prisoner.” 

“The council broke up in the afternoon ; and the Indians de- 
parted next day for their respective towns.” 

In order to understand and appreciate the importance and 
full significance of this conference, it is necessary to recall some 
of the chief events of the times relating to the war. 

The battle of “Fallen Timbers” was fought August 20th, 
1794, at which General Wayne obtained a complete victory over 
the Indians who had concentrated in the region of the Maumee. 
This defeat was followed the next summer by a general council 
held by General Anthony Wayne at Greenville, Darke county, 
Ohio, with the Indian tribes of the northwest, which resulted in 
the celebrated treaty, known as the “Treaty of Greenville,” which 
was concluded August 3d, 1795, and was in its result the most 
important of all the peace treaties made between the United 
States and the Indian tribes northwest of the Ohio. The Wyan- 
dots, Delawares, Shawnees, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattomies, 
Miamis, Eel Rivers, Weas, Piankeshaws, Kickapoos and Kaskas- 
kias, became parties to that treaty. 

This treaty was followed by comparative peace for a period 
of sixteen years, and antil about the year 1811, although in the 
meantime turbulent, revengeful and evil-disposed Indians fre- 
quently broke away from the different tribes and from the con’ 
trol of their principal chiefs and formed marauding parties, which 
from time to time committed all manner of murders, thefts and 
outrages on the frontier settlers of the northwest. 

For a few years prior to the declaration of the War of 1812 
between the United States and Great Britain, the relations be- 
tween these two governments had been very much strained and 
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it was generally considered that war was sure to ensue. In the 
meantime the British maintained numerous active and powerful 
agents among the Indians of the northwest for the purpose of 
supplying them with munition of war and creating discontent 
among them and inciting them to make war on the white settlers. 
Thus encouraged there was assembled under Tecumseh and his 
brother, the Prophet, at their camp at the junction of the Wabash 
and Tippecanoe rivers, in northwestern Indiana, a large number 
of turbulent and desperate Indians drawn from most of the 
various tribes east of the Mississippi. It was the purpose and 
hope of Tecumseh and his brother, and the Indians under their 
influence, by a united effort with the British forces, to drive the 
white people out of the territory of the northwest. These Indians 
thus assembled on the Upper Wabash, became very threatening 
and endeavored to deceive and surprise General Harrison, who 
was then governor of the Territory of Indiana with headquarters 
at Vincennes. Their actions and numbers were such as to make 
it prudent and even necessary that General Harrison should make 
a demonstration against them for the purpose of discovering their 
purpose and strength. This resulted in the Battle of Tippecanoe 
November 7th, 1811, at which battle the Indians were defeated, 
but not greatly dispirited, as they still relied greatly upon the 
looked for war. between the United States and Great Britain 
when they would have the powerful aid of the British forces. 
Tecumseh was not present at that battle and the Indians were 
under the command of his brother, the imposter Prophet. By 
this defeat the power which the Prophet had been exercising 


over his Indian followers was-largely destroyed, and he was never 


afterwards in much favor. 

The war which had long been threatening between the United 
States and Great Britain suddenly flamed into activity and war 
was declared on the part of the United States against Great 
Britain on June 18th, 1812. This was the opportunity the dis- 
contented and turbulent Indians of the northwest had long been 
waiting for. Tecumseh had before that time and in anticipation 
of it, concluded his alliance with the British forces, and the forces 
under him were already well prepared to join in active warfare. 
He was at the head of all the Indian forces in the northwest, and 
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was by far the ablest war chief of his times and the ablest war 
chief which the Indian race has produced of which we have any 
accurate knowledge, unless it may be the great Pontiac of a half 
century before. He at once commenced a vigorous onslaught on 
the frontier military posts and frontier settlers, and with terrible 
effect. 

Affairs went badly against the American forces for the first 
vear after the declaration of war. On July 17th, 1812, Lieuten- 
ant Hanks, in command of Mackinac, was compelled to surrender 
the garrison, consisting of fifty-seven effective men, to the forces 
under the British commander at St. Joseph’s, a British post near 
the head of Lake Huron. 

On August 15th following, the massacre of the garrison at 
Fort Dearborn (Chicago) occurred, at which time between fifty 
and sixty United States soldiers were mercilessly murdered and 
the fort destroyed. This terrible slaughter in which the treach- 
erous and blood-thirsty Black Hawk was engaged, was followed 
the next day (August 16th) by the cowardly and ignominious 
surrender of General Hull at Detroit, of about fifteen or sixteen 
hundred troops, to a greatly inferior number of British and In- 
dians under General Brock of the English army. 

By the first of September, 1812, the entire northwest, with 
the exception of Fort Harrison on the Wabash, and Fort Wayne 
on the Maumee, had been overrun and was in possession of the 
British and Indians, and these two forts were both besieged by 
hordes of savages. Fort Harrison with but fifty or sixty men 
under Captain Zachariah Taylor (then a young officer in the 
United States army and afterwards President of the United 
States ) was heroically defended and the Indian hordes repelled. A 
like brilliant defense was made of Fort Wayne. The garrison 
was small, the Indians were in great numbers, the captain in com- 
mand of the garrison was dissipated and incompetent, and was 
summarily deposed from command, which then devolved upon 
one Lieutenant Curtis, then a young officer iri the United States 
army, who, by his heroic defense of the fort during the two weeks 
of unremitting siege, has recorded his name permanently in the 
annals of his time. 


It was just at this discouraging and perilous time that General 
Harrison was appointed commander of all the forces in the north- 
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west. He at once took most heroic measures to raise the siege 
at Fort Wayne and strengthen that garrison, and also to 
strengthen the garrison at Fort Harrison on the Wabash. This 
he accomplished and thereafter was able to maintain the lines 
of the Wabash and the Maumee, as the frontier between the 
American forces and the allied British and Indians. All beyond 
to the northwest was in the possession of the enemy. 

But disasters to the American forces were not yet ended. 
On the 21st of January, 1813, General Winchester, who was in 
command of the forces on the Maumee, was defeated at the 
battle of the River Raisin by the combined forces of General 
Proctor and Tecumseh, and about 700 of his troops captured or 
destroyed, many of them being massacred after they had sur- 
rendered. 

General Harrison was at the headquarters of the army at 
Upper Sandusky when he first heard that General Winchester, 
who was in command of the forces on the Maumee, intended to 
make an important military movement, the nature of which, how- 
ever, he could not learn. No important offensive movement was 
contemplated by him at that time. On receiving this informa- 
tion he at once ordered forward all the troops then at Upper San- 
dusky, about 300 strong, and took a horse and rode to Lower 
Sandusky (Fremont) in all haste. Such was the energy with 
which he pushed forward over the terrible winter roads that the 
horse of his aid-de-camp failed and died under the exertion. At 
Lower Sandusky he learned that on the 17th of January, Colonel 
Lewis had been sent forward from the Rapids to the River Raisin 
in command of over 600 troops which was almost the entire avail- 
able force on the Maumee. General Harrison’s mind was filled 
with forebodings, and ordering the troops at Lower Sandusky for- 
ward to the Rapids, he again pushing forward for that place, 
where he arrived early on the 20th. Here he learned that General 
Winchester kad gone forward to join his command at the river 
Raisin. There was nothing that could be done but wait for the 
troops which he had ordered forward from the Sanduskies, which 
were floundering along as best they could through the swamps 
of the wilderness. He did not have to wait long before he re- 
ceived the appalling news of the battle at the river Raisin, which 
was one of the most disasterous of all our Indian Wars. 
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The battle was fought on January 2ist, the defeat was com- 
plete and overwhelming and Winchester’s army was practically 
destroyed. This left the region of the Maumee entirely open to 
be overrun by the victorious British and Indians, and it was ex- 
pected that they would soon make their appearance at the Rapids. 
A council of war was at once held, and it was determined to with- 
draw the remaining troops to Portage river, about twenty miles 
east from the Maumee. Here a camp was established and the 
troops which were struggling forward as well as the rem- 
nant of General Winchester’s command were concentrated. 
Within a few days such a force had been assembled as to enable 
General Harrison to move back to the Maumee. He did not, 
however, resume possession of the old camp, Fort Miami, which 
had been occupied before by Genera! Winchester’s command, but 
a better place was selected some distance up the river from the 
old camp, and on the south side of the river where a strong fort 
was erected, which was named Fort Meigs in honor of the then 
governor of Ohio. 

It was the intention to concentrate a force at Fort Meigs 
sufficient to maintain it against all attacks which might be made, 
but on account of the terrible roads through the wilderness, the 
expected recruits from Kentucky and Southern Ohio, did not 
arrive until the fort was besieged by the entire forces under 
Proctor and Tecumseh. 

On the Ist day of April, 1813, the fort was invested on every 
side and an active siege was at once begun. The siege was car- 
ried on with great vigor, the Indians being incited to bravery by 
the promise of the monster General Proctor to deliver General 
Harrison into their hands should the siege be successful and the 
fort taken. However, after nine days of constant bombardment 
and conflict the siege failed and the British and Indian forces 
withdrew. 

Immediately after the British and Indians had withdrawn 
from the Maumee, General Harrison hastened in person to south- 
ern and central Ohio to urge forward the troops that were being 
collected to meet and repel the British and Indian forces and 
drive them beyond the boundaries of the United States. 

It was under these anxious and harassing circumstances 
that General Harrison came to Franklinton and held the confer- 
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ence with the chiefs of the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese and 
Senecas. The principal chiefs of these tribes had remained true 
to their obligations of neutrality under the Treaty of Greenville, 
but so many had been lured away from their tribal obligations 
by British pay and British bribes and promises, and such was 
their strength when commanded and guided by that able and 
energetic warrior Tecumseh that it became necessary for General 
Harrison to know as exactly as possible what proportion of the 
military strength of the powerful tribes would remain neutral, 
or if necessary join with the American forces. The chiefs assem- 
bled not only assured him that they would remain true to their 
obligations, but if called upon would join with the American forces 
against the British. 

They were not called upon to take an active part in the war, 
but as a matter of fact several of the chiefs of these four great 
tribes with a considerable number of their warriors of their own 
volition accompanied General Harrison in his campaign, which 
ended in the decisive battle of the Thames. Chief Tarhe (the 
Crane), Grand Sachem of the Wyandots, whose village was then 
near Upper Sandusky, Wyandot county, and who was spokesman 
for all the tribes at the conference at Franklinton, although sev- 
enty-two years of age, went with General Harrison on foot with 
a number of his warriors to Canada, and was present at the Bat- 
tle of the Thames, although he took no active part in that battle. 

This conference or council at Franklinton enabled General 
Harrison to know what he could depend upon as to these four 
neutral tribes, and greatly relieved him from uncertainty and 
anxiety and also greatly reliéved the frontier settlers from the 
apprehensions and fears with which their minds and hearts were 
filled. 

From the date of that conference the tide turned strongly in 
favor of the American forces. The English and Indians were 
again in force along the Maumee and in July, 1813, again be- 
sieged Fort Meigs, but it had been so strengthened and reinforced 
that they made no assault upon it but retired after a few days, 
Proctor by water to Sandusky bay, and the Indians through the 
forest to Sandusky river. This demonstration was quite formida- 
ble both by land and water. Fort Stevenson at the mouth of the 
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Sandusky river, where the City of Fremont now stands, was first 
besieged. On July 31st, 1813, the British approached Fort Stev- 
enson by water and landed about 500 British troops with some 
light artillery, while Tecumseh with about 2,000 Indians besieged 
the fort on the land side. 

It is not our purpose here to narrate the history of that as- 
sault. Suffice it to say here that Major Croghan, in command of 
the fort with but 160 men in the garrison, successfully repelled 
the assault of the British and Indians and compelled them to re- 
tire after heavy losses. This brilliant victory was succeeded on 
August 10th by the celebrated and world renowned victory of 
Commodore Perry, by which the British fleet on Lake Erie was 
destroyed. This enabled General Harrison to move his army 
across Lake Erie to the Detroit river and to invade Canada. 

On the 5th of October he was able to bring the allied forces 
under Proctor and Tecumseh to issue at the battle of the Thames, 
where a complete victory was gained over the allied forces. Te- 
cumseh was killed in that battle and Proctor ignominiously fled 
the field. His army was captured or destroyed. The battle of 
the Thames and the death of Tecumseh practically ended the 
war in the northwest, although the British still held a few small 
forts like Mackinac and St. Josephs around the head of Lake 
Huron ; but these were powerless of any offensive operations. 

The war, however, between the United States and Great 
Britain continued in full force and destructiveness for more than 
a year after the battle of the Thames, during which time the com- 
merce of both nations upon the high seas was largely ruined. 
In August, 1814, the British gained possession of the City of 
Washington and burned and destroyed all the public buildings 
and threatened further serious destructions. A year had now 
elapsed since the battle of the Thames, during which time quiet 
had reigned among the Indians in the northwest. 

The neutral tribes of the northwest remained favorable to the 
cause of the United States, and many of those who had served 
under Tecumseh a year before had become angered and embit- 
tered toward the British for want of their fulfillment of their 
promises so lavishly made before the war, and were anxious to 
assist in the war against their former allies. 
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In this situation the government authorized and directed 
General Harrison and General Lewis Cass to meet the Indian 
tribes in conference at Greenville, Ohio, where the “Treaty of 
Greenville” had been concluded nineteen years before. Accord- 
ingly the commissioners met at that place with the chiefs of the 
Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, Senecas, Miamis, Pottawat- 
tomies and Kickapoos and concluded a treaty of peace as follows: 

Article 2. The tribes and bands above mentioned, engage to 
give their aid to the United States, in prosecuting war against 
Great Britain, and such of the Indian tribes as still continue hos- 
tile, and to make no peace with either, without the consent of the 
United States. 

The assistance herein stipulated for, is to consist of such a 
number of their warriors, from each tribe, as the president of the 
United States, or any officer having his authority therefor, may 
require. 

Article 3. The Wvyandot tribe, and the Senecas of San- 
dusky and Stony Creek, the Delaware and Shawanese tribes, who 
have preserved their fidelity to the United States, throughout the 
war, again acknowledge themselves under the protection of the 
said states, and of no other power whatever, and agree to aid 
the United States in the manner stipulated for in the former arti- 
cle, and to make no peace but with the consent of the said states. 

Article 4. In ihe event of the faithful performance of the 
conditions of this treaty, the United States, will confirm and 
establish all the boundaries between their lands, and those of the 
Wvyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, and Miamis, as they existed 
previously to the commencemént of the war.” Thus the Frank- 
linton conference was embodied in treaty form. 

No call was made for Indian help under this treaty, as on 
December 24th, 1814, the commissioners of the United States 
and the commissioners of Great Britain concluded the Treaty of 
Ghent, putting an end to the war. This second Treaty of Green- 
ville was the last peace or war treaty ever entered into between 
the United States and any of the Indian tribes within the boun- 
daries of the State of Ohio; and with the exception of an unim- 
portant treaty concluded at Detroit the following year, the last 
made east of the Mississippi. 











TARHE —THE CRANE. 


EMIL SCHLUP, UPPER SANDUSKY. 


Probably no other Indian chieftain was ever more admired 
and loved by his own race or by the outside world. He was 
either a true friend or a true enemy. Born near Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in 1742, he lived to see a wonderful change in the great 
Northwest. Being born of humble parentage, through his brav- 
ery and perseverence, he rose to be the grand sachem of the Wy- 
andot nation. This position he held until the time of his death, 
when he was succeeded by Duonquot. Born of the Porcupine 
clan of the Wyandots and early manifesting a warlike spirit, and 
was engaged in nearly all the battles against the Americans until 
the disastrous battle of Fallen Timbers, in 1794. Tarhe saw that 
there was no use Opposing the American arms, or trying to pre- 
vent them planting corn north of the Ohio river. At that disas- 
trous battle, thirteen chiefs fell and among the number was Tarhe, 
who was badly wounded in the arm. The American generally 
believed that the dead Indian was the best Indian, but Tarhe sadly 
saw his ranks depleted, and at once began to sue for peace. Gen- 
eral Wayne had severely chastised the Indians, and forever broke 
their power in Ohio. Accordingly, on January 24, 1795, the 
principal chiefs of the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas, Otto- 
was, Sacs, Pottowattomies, Miamis, and Shawnees met. The 
preliminary treaty with General Wayne at Greenville, Ohio, in 
which there was an armistice, was the forerunner of the celebrated 
treaty which was concluded at the same place on August 3, 1795. 
A great deal of opposition was manifested to this treaty by the 
more warlike and turbulent chiefs, as this would cut off their 
forays on the border settlements. 

Chief Tarhe always lived true to the treaty obligations which 
he so earnestly labored to bring about. When Tecumseh sought 
a great Indian uprising, Tarhe opposed it, and awakened quite 
an enmity among the warlike of his own tribe, who afterward 
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withdrew from the main body of the Wyandots and moved to 
Canada. The Rev. James B. Finley had every confidence in 
Tarhe, as evidenced in 1800, when returning from taking a drove 
of cattle to the Detroit mar- 
ket, he asked Tarhe for a 
night’s lodging at Lower San- 
dusky,’ where the Wyandot 
chief then lived, and intrusted 
him with quite a sum of 
money from the sale of caitle, 
and the next morning every 
cent was forthcoming. 

From 1808 until the War 
of 1812, Tarhe steadily op- 
posed Tecumseh’s treacherous 
war policy, which greatly en- 
dangered Tarhe’s life, and it 
is claimed he came near meet- 
ing the same fate that Leather 
Lips met on June 1, 1810. He even went so far as to offer 
his services with fifty other chiefs and warriors to General 





CHIEF TARHE—THE CRANE. 


Harrison in prosecuting the war against Tecumseh and the Eng- 
lish under General Proctor. He was actively engaged in the battle 
on the Thames. So earnest was he in the success of the American 
cause, so sincere did he keep all treaty obligations, that Gerieral 
Harrison in after years, in comparing him with other chiefs, was 
constrained to call him “The most noble Roman of them all.” 
Tarhe never drank strotig drinks of any kind, nor used to- 
bacco in any form. Fighting at the head of his warriors in Har- 
rison’s campaign in Canada, at the age of seventy-two years, is 
something out of the ordinary. Being tall and slender, he was 
nicknamed “The Crane.” On his retiring from the second war 
for Independence, he again took up his abode in his favorite town 
—the spot is still called “Crane Town,” about four and one- 
half miles northeast from Upper Sandusky, on the east bank of 
the Crane run, which empties into the Sandusky river. Here 
surrounded by a dense forest, he spent his old age in a log cabin, 
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fourteen by eighteen feet. Just south of the old cabin site are a 
number of old apple trees, likely of the Johnny Appleseed origin— 
the fruit being small and hard; a short distance south of the cabin 
is the old gauntlet ground, oblong and about three hundred yards 
long; to the westward from the village site, is a clearing of about 
ten acres, still known as the Indian field, and still surrounded by a 
dense forest. Here Tarhe died in his log cabin home, in Novem- 
ber, 1818. In 1850, John Smith, then owner of the land, had most 
all of the cabin taken down for fire-wood. At that time a small 
black walnut twig, about the thickness of a man’s thumb, was 
growing in the northwest corner of the cabin, and is quite a tree 
at the present writing —a living and growing monument to the 
memory of the great and good Wyandot chief. 

Aunt Sally Frost was Tarhe’s wife when he died. To them 
one child was born, an idiotic son who died at the age of twenty- 
five years. Sally had been a captive from one of the border settle- 
ments, and refused to return to her people. After the death and 
burial of Tarhe, the principal part of Crane Town was moved to 
Upper Sandusky, the center of the Wyandot reservation twelve 
miles square. Here the government at Washington paid them an 
annuity of ten dollars per capita until the reservation reverted 
back to the government in March, 1842. 

Cabin sites are plainly discernable in the old historic town, 
which was usually a half-way place between Fort Pitt and De- 
troit. Here in the early days Indian parties found a resting place 
when on their murderous missions to the border settlements. 
This was one of the “troublesome” Indian towns on the Sandusky 
river that the ill-fated Col. Wm. Crawford was directed against 
in the Spring of 1782. Traces of the old Indian trail may be 
seen meandering southward through the forest, where the war- 
whoop was frequently given and the bloody scalping knife drawn 
over many defenseless prisoners. The springs, just westward 
from the town site, are cattle tramped, but still bubble forth a 
small quantity of water, but likely not nearly so active as when 
they furnished the necessary water for the nations of the forest 
a century and more ago. 

On June 11, 1902, Mr. E. O. Randall, the able and efficient 
Secretary of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 
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in company with the writer, gave the place a visit. Numerous 
locusts were chirping away at their familiar songs, quite loud 
enough to drown out the voices of the intruders. 

Jonathan Pointer, who had been a colored captive among the 
Wyandots and who was a fellow soldier with Tarhe in the Can- 
adian campaign under General Harrison, returned with that cele- 
brated chieftain to his home and stayed with him until the time 
of Tarhe’s death, always claiming that he assisted in the burial 
of Tarhe on the John Smith farm, about a half mile southeast 
from his cabin home. Logs were dragged over the grave to keep 
the wild animals from disinterring the body. Jonathan Pointer 
was engaged as interpreter for the early missionaries among the 
Wyandots ; he died in 1857. No memorial marks Tarhe’s resting 
place. Red Jacket, Keokuk, Leather Lips, and other chieftains 
have received monumental consideration from American civiliza- 
tion; but Tarhe, the one whose influence and activity helped to 
wrest the great Northwest from the British and the Indians, 
has apparently been forgotten. And how long shall it be so? 

Colonel John Johnson, who for nearly half a century acted 
Indian agent of the various tribes of Ohio and who made the last 
Indian treaty that removed the Wyandots beyond the Mississippi, 
was present at the great Indian council summoned at the death 
and for burial of Tarhe. The exact spot where the council house 
stood is not known, but a mile and a half north from Crane town 
site are a number of springs bubbling forth clear water which form 
Pointer’s run, that empties into the Sandusky river. They are 
still called the Council Springs and the bark council house was 
likely in this vicinity. Coloriel Johnson, in his “Recollections,” 
gives the following account of the proceedings: 


“On the death of the great chief of the Wyandots, I was invited 
to attend a general council of all the tribes of Ohio, the Delawares of 
Indiana, the Senecas of New York, at Upper Sandusky. I found on arriv- 
ing at the place a very large attendance. Among the chieftains was the 
noted leader and orator Red Jacket from Buffalo. The first business 
done was the speaker of the nation delivering an oration on the character 
of the deceased chief. Then followed what might be called a monody, 
or ceremony, of mourning or lamentation. Thus seats were arranged 
from end to end of a large council house, about six feet apart, the 
head men and the aged took their seats facing each other, stooping down, 
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their heads almost touching. In that position they remained for several 
hours. Deep and long continued groans would commence at one end of 
the row of mourners, and so pass around until all had responded, and 
these repeated at intervals of a few minutes. The Indians were all 
washed, and had no paint or decorations of any kind upon their persons, 
their countenances and general deportment denoting the deepest mourn- 
ing. I had never witnessed anything of the kind before, and was told 
that this ceremony was not performed but on the decease of some great 
man. After the period of mourning and lamentation was over, the In- 
dians proceeded to business. There were present the Wyandots, Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, Senecas, Ottawas and Mohawks. Their business was 
entirely confined to their own affairs, and the main topics related to 
their lands, and the claims of the respective tribes. It was evident, 
in the course of the discussion, that the presence of myself and people 
(there were some white men with me) was not acceptable to some of 
the parties, and allusions were made so direct to myself that I was 
constrained to notice them, by saying that I came there as a guest of 
the Wyandots, by their special invitation; that as the Agent of the 
United States, I had a right to be there as anywhere else in the Indian 
country; and that if any insult was offered to myself or my people, 
it would be resented and punished. Red Jacket was the principal speaker, 
and was intemperate and personal in his remarks. Accusations, pro and 
con, were made by the different parties, accusing each other of being 
foremost in selling land to the United States. The Shawnees were par- 
ticularly marked out as more guilty than any other; that they were 
the last coming into the Ohio country and although they had no right 
but by the permission of the other tribes, they were always the foremost 
in selling lands. This brought the Shawnees out, who retorted through 
head chief, the Black Hoof, on the Senecas and Wyandots with pointed 
severity. The discussion was long continued, calling out some of the 
ablest speakers, and was distinguished for ability, cutting sarcasm: and 
research, going far back into the history of the natives, their wars, alli- 


ances, negotiations, migrations, etc. I had attended many councils, 


treaties, and gatherings of the Indians, but never in my life did I witness 
such an outpouring of native oratory and eloquence, of severe rebuke, 
taunting national anl personal reproaches. The council broke up later in 
great confusion and in the worst possible feeling. A circumstance 
occurred toward the close which more than anything else exhibited 
the bad feeling prevailing. In handing round the wampum belt, the 
emblem of amity, peace and good will, when presented to one of the 
chiefs, he would not touch it with his fingers, but passed it on a stick 
to a person next to him. A greater indignity, agreeable to Indian eti- 
quette could not be offered. 

The next day appeared to be one of unusual anxiety and despondence 
among the Indians. They could be seen in groups everywhere near the 
council house in deep consultation. They had acted foolishly — were 
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sorry — but the difficulty -was, who would present the olive branch. The 
council convened very late, and was very full; silence prevailed for a 
long time; at last the aged chieftain of the Shawnees, the Black Hoof, 
rose —a man of great influence and a celebrated warrior. He told the 
assembly that they had acted like children, and not men yesterday; that 








The picture of Mr. Schlup shows him standing beside the little log cabin 


which he recently presented to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
and which is now placed in its museum at Page Hall, Ohio State University. This 
little log cabin, almost toy-like in its size, has great historic interest attached to 
it. It is constructed of fifty different and distinct species of forest trees collected 
from the region immediately surrounding the scene of the burning of Colonel William 
Crawford by the Indians, in Crawford township, Wyandot County, June 11, 1782. The 
little cabin has greased muslin windows and is also provided with the historic latch- 
string. It is a faithful representation of the cabin constructed in the Western country 
during the period in which Colonel William Crawford’ lived. Mr. Emil Schlup built 
this unique cabin in the year 1904, He is a life memher of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society and has contributed much valuable historical material to its 
publications. 
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he and his people were sorry for the words that had been spoken, and 
which had done so much harm; that he came into the council by the 
unanimous desire of his people, to recall those foolish words, and did 
there take them back — handing round strings of wampum, which passed 
around and were received by all with the greatest satisfaction. Several 
of the principal chiefs delivered speeches to the same effect, handing 
round wampum in turn, and in this manner the whole difficulty of the 
preceding day was settled, and to ail appearances forgotten. The In- 
dians are very civil and courteous to each other and it is a rare thing 
to see their assemblies disturbed by unwise or ill-timed remarks. I never 
withessed it except upon the occasion here alluded to, and it is more 
than probable that the presence of myself and other white men cecn- 
tributed towards the unpleasant ocurrence. I could not help but admire 
the genuine philosophy and good sense displayed by men whom we call 
savages, in the transaction of their public business, and how much we 
might profit in the halls of our Legislatures, by occasionally taking for 
our example the proceedings of the great Indian council at Upper San- 
dusky.” 
































THE CONQUEST OF THE INDIAN. 


BENJAMIN R. COWEN, CINCINNATI, 


[Portion of an address delivered by General Cowen on the 28th 
of June, 1904, at the placing of the tablet in commemoration of the Har- 
rison-Tarhe Peace Conference. } 


We have heard the story of the historic incident this monu- 
ment is designed to commemorate eloquently told by the Regent 
of the Columbus Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. That society has rendered a 
valuable service in the erection of this 
unique memorial which commemo- 
rates what is not only an interesting 
incident in local history, but an import- 
ant epoch in the history of the great 
Northwest Territory, while being at 
the same time an enduring landmark 
of our progress. 

I have heard it suggested that in- 
as much as woman has ostensibly little 
or nothing to do with government 
functions or with the wars, the hard- 
ships and the sacrifices of the race under primitive conditions 
she has no business meddling with them in any manner. Never 
was a greater error. True, war and border struggles and 
sacrifices are generally regarded as peculiar to the stronger 
sex from which woman is exempt. Yet war and sacrifice 
and hardship have been woman’s burden since our first parents 
turned their backs on Eden. So that the women who have erected 
this memorial were strictly in the line of duty, and privilege, for 
women should have a place of honor wherever the hardships and 
the sacrifices of the race are held in grateful memory. 


BENJAMIN R. COWEN. 
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‘Tis said the doting pyramids have long forgotten the names 
of their builders. Here we have a monument eons old before 
those buildiers were born, yet to the eye of science the glacial 
hieroglyphics carved thereon tell the story of its antiquity and its 
endurance. We, the ephemera of a day, will soon pass from 
memory, but let us hope that this monument, in its indestructible 
character, may prove a type of the imperishable recollection of the 
event it is intended to commemorate and of the form of govern- 
ment to the establishment of which that event contributed. 

In the mighty changes which have taken place since Harrison 
erected here a bulwark against a threatening barbarism the people 
of Ohio have had much to be proud of; much to be thankful for. 
In the intervening years Ohio has grown from 40,000 population 
to four millions and the Nation from eight millions to eighty 
millions, a growth so remarkable as to be without parallel in the 
world’s history. 

It is so customary, however, to give thanks for visible and 
tangible mercies and blessings, rather than for the escape from 
possible evils which have been averted that our expressions of 
gratitude for the former are so absorbing as to leave little room 
for thought of the latter. 

We are all proud of our State and of her name and all that 
it implies of history and endeavor and achievement. Could we 
have been equally proud, think you, had the name once sought to 
be fixed on it been allowed to stand? I have my doubts. 

It is a historic fact little known, to-day, that a Committee of 
the Continental Congress, March Ist, 1784, reported a scheme 
for the organization of the Northwest Territory which contem- 
plated its division into nine States and prescribing the boundaries 
and the names of each. The territory now embraced in the State 
of Ohio was to be made into two states, the Northern to be called 
Washington and the Southern Polysipia. The only redeeming 
feature of the last name was that it was less objectionable than 
some of the other names proposed. Those names were: Sylva- 
nia, Michigania, Cheronessus, Asenisipia, Metropotamia, IIlinoia, 
Saratoga, Polypotamia, Washington and Polysipia. 
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In reckoning our mercies let us not forget to return thanks 
that we are neither Polypotamians nor Polysipians, but plain 
Ohioans. The name Ohio is good enough for us. 

Yet I have no doubt the wonderful achievements of the sons 
of this State during the past 100 years would even have popular- 
ized the name Polysipia and made it a name to conjure with as 
the name of Ohio is to-day. 

This monument is intended to perpetuate an event in which 
both white men and Indians took part on a plane of perfect equal- 
ity. The part borne by the Indians was not only highly creditable 
to them; it was of great advantage to the whites at a most critical 
period in our history. So that it seems appropriate to the occasion 
that I divide my time between the two races. 

As the Indian has disappeared from the stage of action, how- 
ever, we can only tell of his past. As the white man — the Amer- 
ican — the Anglo-Saxon, so called, approaches the zenith of his 
powers, we may in some measure speak of his future. 

3ut, through the glowing story of our pioneer struggles and 
successes runs a dark thread of shame in our treatment of the 
Indians which cannot be ignored in any fair narration of the 
story of the contact of the two races. 

It was long an accepted maxim on the frontier that “the only 
good Indian is a dead, one.” But had an Indian Thucydides, 
smarting under the wrongs of his people, arisen to write a truthful 
story of his race on this continent I imagine the verdict of his- 
tory might be different, 

To civilize a race it would seem a wise policy to offer it such 
models as are pleasing and attractive and by as much as those 
models are superior to and more desirable than existing methods 
in so much will they be accepted. 

The three civilizations — Spanish, French and English — 
which first came in contact with the North American Indian had 
respectively bloomed and given to the world as the ripe fruit of 
their culture and their faith the Inquisition, St. Bartholomew 
and the Bloody Assizes. The crimson annals of Indian warfare 
furnish no names so execrated for inhumanity as Torquemada, 
Catherine de Medicis and Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys. The In- 
dian could not conceive, much less execute any tortures so ex- 
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quisite, any crimes against humanity so horrible and unnatural, 
as were perpetrated under the forms of law in the lands of the 
several Christian sovereigns under whose broad seals of authority 
those pioneers of the New World had come to convert and to save. 

Inflexible, merciless and selfish, and little adapted to attract 
simple, primitive natures yet it was those forms of civilization to 
which our aborigines were first introduced and which inaugu- 
rated the Indian policy which substantially prevailed on this 
continent ever since. 

“Welcome, Englishmen,” was the cordial greeting of the 
pagan Indian Samoset, as with the open hand of friendship he met 
the discouraged band of Christian pilgrims as they stepped ashore 
at Plymouth one bleak December day in 1620. For nearly 300 
years, with mailed hand and the robber’s plea, those civilized 
Christian Pilgrim-Puritans, so called, and their descendants, by 
robbery, murder, enslavement, debauchery, and every form of 
wrong which the devilish ingenuity of perverted religionists could 
devise, have given the response of Christian civilization to that 
pagan welcome. 

Through all the colonial times since the first treaty when the 
Plymouth governor made old Massasoit drunk and stole his land, 
Indian treaties were made but to be broken, and from the first 
treaty made by our government, that with the Delawares at Fort 
Pitt in 1778, when that nation was cajoled into active alliance 
with the infant republic by the promise of a State organization ° 
and a representative in Congress, down to the latest treaty ‘with 
the tribes huddled together on the arid lands of the far West — 
in all over goo treaties, every one of the number was broken in 
one or more important particulars by the whites. And the same 
is true of all the contracts made with our predecessors, the French, 
the Spanish and the British. 

In the treaty of peace of 1783 with Great Britain no mention 
was made of the native tribes and their rights in the soil, and 
no demand or request was made by Great Britain in their behalf, 
though she had been greatly aided during our Revolutionary War 
by her Indian allies. 

Let me cite some authorities on the subject of the relative 
reliability of the two races: 
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Gen. Harney, of the army, said: “I never knew an Indian 
to break his word.” 
Again he said: “I have lived on this frontier fifty years, 


and I have never yet known an instance in which war broke out 
between the tribes and the government, that the tribes were not 
in the right.” 

Bishop Whipple said: “I have traveled on foot and on horse- 
back over every square mile of my diocese. I have known every 
Indian settlement in it. I have watched them for a dozen years. 
Some of them will drink and some of them will steal, and they 
are of our race for they have our vices, but in every difficulty 
that has occurred in the twelve years of my residence between the 
Indians and the government, the government has been always 
wrong and the Indian has been always right.” 

In 1867 a celebrated council was held with the Sioux at 
which were Major Generals Sherman, Terry, Harney and Auger. 
The report of that council contained the following language: 

“In every case of complication existing with the Indians at 
the date of our appointment and for several years previous to that 
time and which was investigated by us the cause of the difficulty 
was traced to the wrong doing of our own people, both civil 
and military.” 

Thus do men of war and men of peace, looking at the subject 
from different standpoints, reach the same conclusion. 

All that the Indian ever knew of the justice of the Anglo- 
Saxon was the sharp edge of its sword; the equal balance of its 
scales he never saw. 

On one occasion, while Visiting the Quaker City in charge 
of a party of Ute Indians, the gentleman who was acting as our 
guide, took special pains to illustrate the character of William 
Penn, and pointed out the spot where his historic treaty was 
made, emphasizing his uniform justice and fairness to the In- 
dians. Ouray, the head chief, a man of few words, listened 
quietly, and when the guide had finished said grimly: ‘Yes, Mr. 
Penn seems to have been a good man, and you say treated the red 
man right. His children are many and rich, and their lodges are 
crowded like the leaves of the forest ; but where are the Indians ?” 
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The battle of Little Big Horn where General Custer and his 
command were exterminated is cited as an evidence of Indian 
cruelty in war, but which was the attacking party, and where was 
the battle field? That fight was in broad daylight, and far within 
the lines of the Indian reservation. It was horrible in the re- 
sult — only less so than some other incidents I shall cite. The 
army under Custer had followed the Indians to their homes and 
made the attack, resulting in the total destruction of the army. 

“You defend yourselves savagely,” said Alexander to the 
barbarians of India. 

“Sir, if you but knew how sweet freedom is you would defend 
it even with axes,” was the reply. 

But acts of cruelty are not confined to the red men in their 
contact with the whites. 

King Philip, of Pokanoket, was killed after a long and stub- 
born resistance. His body was quartered and his head exposed 
on a gibbet at Plymouth for twenty years. 

In the rear of General Hancock’s army in Kansas, an Indian 
woman was found scalped. 

[ have myself seen Indian scalps displayed as trophies of war 
by our soldiers and frontiersmen. 

In a fight between our soldiers and the Cheyennes in 1878, 
one man and thirteen women and children were killed. 

In the same year a great many horses and all the women and 
children were killed by our soldiers in a fight with the Bannocks. 

In April, 1871, at Camp Grant, in Arizona, 118 women and 
children and eight men, peaceable, unarmed, and under govern- 
ment protection were murdered and mutilated by a band of white 
men from Tucson. 

At Sand Creek, Colorado, in 1864, Indian men, women and 
children were butchered in cold blood, infants were scalped in 
derision, and men were tortured and mutilated in the most horri- 
ble manner. The result was an Indian war that cost us 30 mil- 
lion of dollars. 

In January, 1870, 173 men, women and children of the Pie- 
gan tribe in Montana, suffering severely with the smallpox, were 
butchered in cold blood by our troops under Colonel Baker, of the 


2d Cavalry. But 15 of the victims were men of fighting age. 
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This disgraceful affair was ostensibly to avenge the killing of a 
white man in a drunken brawl at Fort Benton, some time before, 
but the murder was found to have been committed by an Indian 
of another tribe. 

It was my official duty to investigate some of these cases, 
so that I speak as one having knowledge. Is it strange that In- 
dians should imitate such example ? 

“The villiany you teach me I will execute,” said Shylock, 
“and it shall go hard, but I will better the instruction.” 

It is a fact, however, that the origin of our serious troubles 
with the Indian in later years was almost uniformily traceable to 
the encroachments and the impositions of the white settlers. 
After the trouble was precipitated by those encroachments the 
protection of the army was invoked and the natural result was 
that the punishment was swift and terrible. But the army was 
only the avenger never the instigator. 

On the other hand, in Minnesota, in 1862, during the mas- 
sacre, every Christian Indian remained friendly to the whites. , 

One Indian conducted a large party through the worst part 
of the massacre to safety. Another conducted 25 men and 42 
women and children to St. Paul. 

During the hearing of the celebrated Cherokee case in the 
U. S. Supreme Court Wm. Wirt made use of the following lan- 
guage: “We may gather laurels on the field of battle and 
trophies on the ocean, but they will never hide this blot on our 
escutcheon. ‘Remember the Cherokee Nation,’ will be answer 
enough to the proudest boast we can make.” 

Thus did the Anglo-Saxon civilization manifest itself 
through the passing years of our history. It has been the same 
old robber plea, that — * 


“He shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can.” 


During the years from 1869 to 4877 I visited, in an official 
capacity, every important Indian tribe in the country, both in the 
interior and on the Pacific coast, including some that were con- 
sidered hostile, without military escort or armed guard, and was 
never disturbed or threatened. I passed in and out among them 
Vol. XIV — 10. 
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with impunity, and was never conscious that I was in any special 
danger. 

If I have dwelt too long on this branch of my subject in de- 
fence of the Indian character attribute it to my pronounced con- 
viction derived from personal contact and varied experience, and 
to the fact that there are few left to say a word in that behalf. 

He is as amenable to fair treatment as any race of which I 
have knowledge. . 

It was a stereotyped phrase in Indian treaties for many years 
that the lands named therein were solemnly guaranteed to the 
Indian to be his home “While grass grows and water runs.” The 
ground we walk to-day was thus granted, and every tender blade 
that meets the quickening breath of spring and every drop in 
vour beautiful river as it runs to the sea are silent but eloquent 
witness of our perfiidy toward that unfortunate people. 

What has been said relates to events and policies of the past 
which may not be changed. The story of the vanished race can 
interest us now chiefly as it marks our progress. We are too 
busy striving to reach “the regions beyond” to pause beside its 
dishonored graves long enough to drop a tear. 

Barbarism could not be allowed to occupy this fair domain 
forever. My criticism on the policy which prevailed in respect 
of the Indian is that it was a war against barbarians rather than 
against barbarism. The latter has no rights civilization is bound 
to respect; the former may have. 

The effort to elevate and assimilate came too late, and never 
had a fair trial. Our policy and our contact brutalized and de- 
graded the race before any real effort was made to elevate it. 

Ninety-one years ago this place was the remote frontier, 
the skirmish line of our civilization. Since the day of Harrison’s 
council that frontier has been pushed westward until it has disap- 
peared from the continent. With it have gone those men of 
blood and iron who conquered the wilderness. Heroes of an 
heroic age were they, so grim and stalwart and unyielding they 
might have stalked from out the age of chivalry and romance; 
from ancient tombs in dusty crypts of old world cathedrals, to 
greet the sun of this New World with eager eyes, the lurid light 
of battle on their brows. : 
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Yet the type is preserved in our magnificent youth who are 
battling on other frontiers. Wherever they go with their modern 
equipment of zeal and knowledge and skill and courage, battling 
for modern ideas, there is their frontier, and there they are 
already winning new victories. 

‘ What is the significance of this progress — this attitude — 
these conditions ? 

3efore the 2oth century shall have filled out its first decade 
this continent will in all human probability, have changed front, 
so to speak, and the busy human ambitions which now make 
Europe an armed camp will be transferred, or at least duplicated 
in the Far East—in Asia and Africa. Those continents are 
rapidly breaking to pieces. Their long centuries of stagnation 
are to be replaced by a healthier and more vigorous moral atmos- 
phere. There a field offers for the wholesome civilization, the 
boundless resources, the commercial courage and the high moral 
purpose of the Anglo-Saxon. And by Anglo-Saxon I mean that 
composite product which controls this continent to-day and which 
should be called American. 

The same spirit which drew our forebears to the fulfillment 
of their destiny during that stirring and picturesque era as they 
skirmished and battled with the wilderness and the savage, writ- 
ing the nation’s epic, is drawing the splendid young men of to-day 
to other and far distant fields where they find something to con- 
quer — that is their Frontier. 











THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


SoME INVESTIGATIONS AS TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
FAMOUS SIXTH ARTICLE. 


COL. W. E. GILMORE, CHILLICOTHE, 


Senator Roberts, of Pennsylvania, in the great debate over 
the bill for the admission of Missouri to the Union, in 1820, 
characterized the Ordinance of 1787 as “that immortal Ordinance 
which, with its elder sister, the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, will shed eternal and inextinguishable lustre over the 
annals of our country.” 

Daniel Webster, in a speech upon the Foote Resolution 
(1829), said: “We are accustomed to praise the law-givers of 
antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycur- 
gus; but I doubt whether one single law of any law-giver, an- 
cient or medern, has produced effects of more distinct, marked 
and lasting character than the Ordinance of 1787.” 

_ Salmon .P. Chase, in his preface to his Statutes at Large of 
Ohio, says of it: “Never in the history of the world did a meas- 
ure of legislation so accurately fulfill, and yet so mightily exceed, 
the expectation of the legislators.” , 

“Whatever,” said Senator George F. Hoar in his magnificent 
oration at the Marietta Centennial Celebration, “whatever of 
these gifts nature has not given, is to be traced directly to the 
institutions of civil and religious liberty the wisdom of your 
fathers established; above all in the great Ordinance of 1787. 
‘The spirit of the Ordinance pervades all these States’ (of the 
Northwest). Here was the first human government under which 
absolute civil and religious liberty has always prevailed. Here, 
no witch or wizard was ever hanged or burned. Here, no heretic 
was ever molested. Here, no slave was ever born or dwelt. 

“When older States and nations, where the chains of human 
bondage have been broken, shall utter the proud boast, ‘with a 
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great sum obtained | this freedom’; each sister of the imperial 
group — Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, [Illinois and Wisconsin — may 
lift her queenly head with the yet prouder answer, ‘but I was 
free-born!’ ”’ 

The rays of the resplendent glory of having originated and 
pushed into legislation the Ordinance of 1787 illuminate many 
names, but chiefly concentrate upon those of Thomas Jefferson, 
of Virginia, Rufus King and Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts ; 
and in lesser degree, William Grayson, of Virginia, and Timothy 
Pickering, of Pennsylvania. To make a just, equitable and truth- 
ful partition of this glory is the object of this paper. 

It is wonderful, and it excites curious reflections upon the 
reliability of history, that there has been so much and such vari- 
ous assertion upon a matter as yet but a little over a century 
old, and which concerns national legislation! 

Not only have Jefferson, King, Grayson and Dane, in turn, 
in Congress and otherwise, been glorified as the one to whom all 
the honor belongs — particularly for the VIth Article of the 
Ordinance; the article which forever prohibited slavery in the 
Territory northwest of the river Ohio, and the States to be 
carved out of it—but Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler is now, in 
1888, vehemently asserted to have been the great benefactor of 
all the Northwest, in that he wrote that article and secured its 
passage through the Old Congress, through Dane. 

And this latest, and too late claimant for the honor, finds 
supporters in such reputable writers as Dr. Hinsdale (in his “Old 
Northwest”), Hon. Daniel J. Ryan (History of Ohio, 1888), 
and Dr. William E. Poole, President of the American Historical 
Association, (Address of December 26, 1888, at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Society), and a number of others. 

Well may the Hon. Rufus King, of Cincinnati, in his recently 
published volume Ohio, of the American Commonwealth series, 
exclaim: ‘This subject seems to have fallen under that morbid 
infirmity in literature which delights in denying Homer and 
Shakespeare their works: and has not spared even the Holy 
Scriptures !” 

Several of the original thirteen States claimed ownership 
in lands outside of their present State lines, in 1780. That Con- 
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gress might legislate for the government of these Territories, 
it was necessary these States should quit claim them to the Na- 
tional Government. This was done in the following order: 

In 1781, New York limited and defined her northern and 
western boundaries and ceded all her claims to lands outside of 
the lines so established. 

In 1784, Virginia likewise ceded all her claims to territory 
northwest of the Ohio river. 

In 1785, Massachusetts ceded all her claims to territory to 
the west of her prescribed boundaries. 

And in 1786, Connecticut ceded her claim to a portion of 
the territory west of the Ohio river. 

It is to be noted that the subject of negro slavery was so 
little considered in those times, that no one of these deeds of 
cession contained any exclusion of that domestic institution, or 
even any restriction of it whatever. Nevertheless, there were in- 
dividual men, both North and South, as we will see, whose con- 
sciences were awakened and impressed by the moral wrongful- 
ness and political impolicy of slavery, and the inconsistency of 
maintaining it in this country, in the face of the grand demo- 
cratic doctrines of the Declaration of Independence. 

First, in point of time, and most famous of these, was 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, himself a slave owner. 

On the 19th of April, 1784, immediately after the cession 
of Virginia’s claims to the territory, he, as chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, of which committee Mr. Chase, 
of Maryland, and Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island, were the other 
members, reported to Congress a “Plan of Government” for the 
Territories. In this plan for the first time appeared a clause in- 
tended, first, to limit and restrict, and then extinguish and ex- 
clude negro slavery from the Northwestern Territories and States 
to grow out of them. It has always been accepted as a fact that 
Jefferson was the author of that clause. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Speight, of North Carolina, these 
words were stricken out of the reported plan: “That after the 
year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the States” (to be organized 
thereafter under the provisions of the ‘Plan’) “otherwise than in 
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punishment of crime whereof the party shall have been convicted 
to have been personally guilty.” . 

Much controversy occurred in after years as to whether the 
legislation which ultimately excluded slavery from the North- 
west had been attained despite the opposition of the old slave- 
holding States, or by their willing assent and co-operation. There- 
fore L give the vote by individuals and States upon the motion of 
Mr. Speight to strike out the above clause, noting the fact that 
it required two votes to have a State counted, and therefore New 
Jersey, then represented on this vote by Mr. Dick only, did not 
count, nor did North Carolina, whose vote was divided. 

The question was presented by the formula “Shall the words 
moved to be stricken out, stand?” And the vote was: 

New Hampshire — Foster, aye; Blanchard, aye. The State, 


aye. 
Massachusetts — Gerry, aye; Partridge, aye, The State, aye. 
Rhode Island — Ellery, aye; Howell, aye. The State, aye. 
Connecticut — Sherman, aye; Wadsworth, aye. The State, 
aye. 


New York — DeWitt, aye; Paine, aye. The State, aye. 

New Jersey — Dick, aye. Only one vote. 

Pennsylvania — Hand, aye; Mifflin, aye; Montgomery, aye. 
The State, aye. ; 

Maryland — McHenry, aye; Stone, aye. The State, aye. 

Virginia — Jefferson, aye; Hardy, no; Mercer, no. The 
State, no. 

North Carolina— Williamson, aye; Speight, no. The 
State, no. , 

South Carolina — Reed, no; Beresford, no. The State, no. 

And so the necessary number of States (at that time seven) 
not having voted to retain the clause, it was stricken out. 

It is only fair to say that Southern statesmen always insisted 
that it was stricken out only because not accompanied with a 
provision for the rendition of fugitive slaves, as provided for 
afterwards in the Constitution of the United States. 

In the next year Timothy Pickering wrote to Rufus King, 
of Massachusetts, (March 8th, 1775), “For God’s sake, then, let 
one more effort be made to prevent so terrible a calamity”— (7. e., 
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as the introduction of slavery). “It will be infinitely easier to 
prevent the evil at first than to eradicate it, or check it at any 
future time.” 

Moved by such appeals, and his own opposition to the insti- 
tutions of slavery, Mr. King accordingly moved to commit the 
consideration of the subject of Jefferson's rejected clause to a com- 
mittee for report. The motion was seconded by Mr. Ellery, of 
Rhode Island, and prevailed. Mr. King, Mr. Ellery and Mr. 
Howell were appointed to constitute the committee, and on the 
6th of April, 1785, made their report to Congress. 

This report, which was in the handwriting of Mr. King, 
recommended the adoption of a resolve or ordinance, in the nature 
of a supplement to the “Plan of Government,” by Mr. Jefferson 
— which had passed Congress after the elimination of the slavery 
restriction clause —and was in the words following: “That 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the states described in the resolve of April 23d, 1784, other- 
wise than in punishment of crime whereof the party shall have 
been personally guilty ; and that this regulation shall be an article 
of compact, and remain a fundamental principle of the Constitu- 
tion between the thirteen original states, and cach of the states 
described in said resolve of April 23, 1784." 

This proposition, so far as we can ascertain, was never voted 
upon by Congress. [Bancroft’s History of the Constitution says 
that it was never called up. (Vol. 1, pp. 179-180). It is to 
be noted that it differed from the clause of Mr. Jefferson's “Plan,” 
in that it made the exclusion of slavery immediate as well as per- 
petual; and asserted the regulation to be a compact between the 
future states and the original thirteen. 

Southern members of Congress in the debate on the Missouri 
Bill afterwards scouted the idea of a compact made between a 
tract of territory having, as yet, no inhabitants, with the thirteen 
states. 

Mr. King’s motion to raise the committee of which he was 
chairman, was made in March, and upon that motion, of course, 
a vote was taken; the report of the committee was made on April 
6th, as stated. This explanation will untangle the confusion of 
statements which have been made in regard to the “vote upon 
King’s proposition,” and also of dates. 
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But although Mr. King’s report was not acted upon at the 
time, the subject was not forgotten. The Indian titles to parts 
of the territory northwest of the Ohio river were being rapidly 
extinguished, and that fair region was being made ready for the 
occupation of white settlers. By the treaty of Fort Stanwix — 
1784 — the six nations quit-claimed to the United States all their 
right to territory west of the Ohio river. 

In January, 1785, the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas and 
Chippewas did the same, as to all the lands they respectively 
claimed, bordering on the Ohio river. 

And finally, the warlike and dangerous Shawnees yielded to 
the United States all their claims to lands lying east of the Great 
Miami river. ; 

The “Ohio Company of Massachusetts’”” was organized in 
Boston, in March, 1786. A year was allowed within which to 
obtain the necessary amount of subscriptions to the stock of the 
company; and on March 8th, 1787, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held in Boston, Samuel H. Parsons, Rufus Putnam and 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler were chosen to be directors of the com- 
pany and charged to make application to Congress —the “Old 
Congress’ — for the purchase of lands to suit the purposes of the 
company. 

On the gth of May, the memorial of Mr. Parsons, bearing 
date the 8th, was presented, and referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Edward Carrington, Rufus King, Nathan Dane and Egbert 
Senson. From the 11th of May to the 4th of July, there was no 
quorum of Congress present, and consequently no action upon 
any subject. On the 5th of July Manasseh Cutler arrived in New 
York, where the Congress was then holding its session, to urge 
the business of the company. On the toth, the report of the 
committee appointed on the Parsons memorial, on the 9th of May, 
was made, submitting a plan to meet the wishes of the Ohio 
Company, and it was made the “order of the day” for the 11th. 
It is not my purpose to follow the history of the Ohio Company, 
but have stated this much of it, firse because the agents of that 
company, by their urgence of its business, hastened the action of 
Congress in passing the ordinance of 1787; and secondly, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the claim now made, that Manasseh 
Cutler proposed the VIth clause of that ordinance. 
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On the oth day of July, 1787, the subject of forming a govern- 
ment for the territory northwest of the Ohio river was again taken 
up. It must be remembered that Mr. Jefferson’s “Plan of Gov- 
ernment” had, except the slavery clause, been adopted, and was 
still an ordinance in force; and that Mr. King’s report of April 
6th, 1785, had as yet, not been acted upon. On the oth, when the 
subject was again taken up, the whole subject was referred for 
report to a new committee, or reformed committee, consisting of 
Carrington, of Virginia; Dane, of Massachusetts; R. H. Lee, of 
Virginia ; Kean, of South Carolina, and Smith, of New York. 

They were, of course, familiar with all the precedent discus- 
sions of the matter, and were therefore able to submit their report 
of an ordinance as early as the 11th, upon which day it was read 
for the first time; its second reading on the 12th; and its third 
reading, and enactment on July 13th, 1787. 

It repealed the Jefferson “Plan” of 1784. There were eight 
states present — it is to be remembered that all voting in the old 
Congress was by states — and the vote upon the passage of the 
bill was as follows: 

Massachusetts — Holton, aye; Dane, aye, As a State, aye. 

New York — Smith, aye; Harring, aye; Yates, no. As a 
State, aye. 

New Jersey — Clark, aye; Sherman, aye. As a State, aye. 

Delaware — Kearney, aye; Mitchel, aye. As a State, aye. 

Virginia — Grayson, aye; R. H. Lee, aye; Carrington, aye. 
As a State, aye. 

North Carolina 
aye. 

South Carolina — Kean, aye; Huger, aye. As a State, aye. 

Georgia — Few, aye; Pearce, aye. As a State, aye. 


Blount, aye; Hawkins, aye. -\s a State, 








And so, “It was resolved in the affirmative,” says the annals 
of Congress, volume 4, page 754. 

It will be observed there were four states from the north of 
the Potomac, and an equal number from the south of it, repre- 
sented by this vote. Yet every state voted for its passage, and 
every delegate but one, and he was from the northern state of 


New York. 
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At this point I quote from the journal of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, asking that the dates be observed : 

“July toth, 1787. As Congress was now engaged in set- 
tling the form of government for the Federal territory, for which 
a bill had been prepared and a copy sent to me with leave to make 
remarks and propose amendments, I thought this a favorable 
opportunity to go to Philadelphia.” It appears from this journal 
that he did, on that day, leave New York, (where Congress was 
in session) and did not return until the 16th, three davs after 
the adoption of the ordinance as it now stands. 

Now, be it remembered, also, that the VIth Article — the 
anti-slavery clause for which the credit is claimed for him — 
was not contained in the bill until it was actually passed on the 
13th, when Mr. Dane, joyfully astonished at the unanimous vote 
given to the bill, took instant advantage of the magnanimous 
mood which prevailed among the delegates, and added the VIth 
Article, which went through by the same vote by which the bal- 
ance of it had just passed. 

Mr. Cutler was then in Philadelphia. 

It is very probable that Mr. Cutler had suggested, as his 
journal quite plainly asserts, the portion of the IIIrd Article 
which relates to “religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind,” etc. As 
a minister of the Gospel, he would be likely to make some such 
suggestions; but we think it clear that he was not the author of 
the VIth Article. 

I am indebted to Hon. Ryfus King, of Cincinnati, (grandson 
of Hon. Rufus King, of Massachusetts, so often herein men- 
tioned) for leave to copy and use the following interesting letter, 
only recently discovered by Mr. King, in which Mr. Dane, writ- 
ing to Mr. King, of Massachusetts, under date of July 16th, 
1787 — only three days after the adoption of the Ordinance, 
Says: 

“When I drew the Ordinance (which passed as I originally 
formed it, a few words excepted) I had no idea the states would 
agree to the VIth Article, prohibiting slavery, as only Massa- 
chusetts of the Eastern states was present; and therefore omitted 
it in the draft. But finding the House favorably disposed on this 
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subject, aiter we had completed the other parts, | moved this 
article, which was agreed to without opposition.” 

And long afterwards, when in 1830 he published the IX 
volume of his compilation of the laws of the various states, known 
as “Dane’s Abridgement,” in an appendix to his volume, he 
made an elaborate defense of his title to authorship of the Ordi- 
nance, as against the attacks of Benton, of Missouri, and Hayne, 
of South Carolina, made in the debate upon the “loote Resolu- 
tions,” in the course of which he says: “The VIth Article of the 
compact (the slave article) is imperfectly understood. Its his- 
tory is, that in 1784 a committee, consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Chase and Mr. Howell, reported it as a part of ‘the Plan’ of 1784. 
This, (part) Congress struck out; only two members south of , 
Pennsylvania supported it. All north of Maryland, present, voted 
for it, so as to exclude slavery. 

“It was imperfect, too, first, in that it admitted slavery until 
the year 1800; second, in that it admitted slavery in very consid- 
erable parts of the territory forever; as will appear in a critical 
examination, especially in the parts owned for ages by French 
Canadians and other inhabitants. * * * In this ordinance of 
87 slavery is excluded forever, from every part of the whole 
‘territory of the United States, northwest of the river Ohio.’ 

“The amended slave article, as it is in the ordinance of ’87, 
was added upon the author’s (Mr. Dane’s) motion; but as the | 
journals show, was not so reported. . 

“In the seventh volume (of the abridgment) published in 
1824, full credit is given to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. King on ac- 
count of their slave articles.” - 

Further on in Mr. Dane's statement, from which I am now 
quoting, he says: 

“The author (Mr. Dane) took from Mr. Jefferson’s resolve 
of °84, in substance, the six provisions in the 1Vth Article of the 
Compact. He took the words of the slave article from Mr. King’s 
‘motion made in 1785, and extended its operation as to time and 
extent of territory * * * he (i. ¢., Mr. Dane) furnished the 
provisions respecting impairing contracts, the Indian security and 
some other smaller matters; and the residue he selected from 


existing laws.” 
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Such is Nathan Dane’s own statement as to the history of 
this most important legislation. He says he took the VIth Article 
in substance from Rufus King—not from Manasseh Cutler. 
He claims as entirely his own, the provisions that neither the 
Territorial Legislature, nor the Legislatures of any of the states 
to be erected on the soil of the territory, should, by ex post facto 
enactments, impair the obligations of existing contracts ; securing 
to the Indians their rights in their own lands and other property, 
and guaranteeing to them immunity from invasion and disturbance 
except during lawful war, “and some other smaller matters.” He 
fully admits Mr. Jefferson’s large share in forming or suggesting 
its most important provisions; and that much of the balance was 
selected from the code of Massachusetts. 

Such is the true history of this important legislation. Daniel 
Webster was mistaken in his statement, made in the debate on 
Foote’s resolution in 1829 to the effect that “this great measure 
was carried by the North and the North alone,” for as the vote 
shows, as many Southern states voted for it as did Northern states. 

Thomas Benton was disengenuous, when he asserted, in the 
same debate, that “that ordinance was first drawn by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, two years before Mr. Dane came into Congress;” as the 
foregoing narration fairly proves. , 

The truth is, that the great ordinance, like almost every im- 
portant and permanent legislative enactment, grew; gradually 
accreting the best suggestions of Jefferson, King, Dane; and 
doubtless also Grayson, Carrington, R. H. Lee, Pickering, and 
other grand men of that day, whose noble natures would not 
allow them to claim for themselves, as God-given natural rights, 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness;” and yet deny that 
these blessings were equally the rights of negroes and their de- 
scendants. 

It is certain that the Northwestern states first, and then, con- 
sequently, the United States of America as a whole; including all 
the future commonwealth yet to be represented by stars in the 
blue field of “Old Glory,” have reasons — abounding and ever 
increasing reasons — to be grateful to the statesmen who enacted 
the Ordinance of 1787; and so “may all the people praise them.” 








INDIAN BOUNDARY LINE. 


W. S. HANNA, MILLERSBURG. 


The Indian Boundary Line, sometimes known as the Green- 
ville Treaty Line, or Wayne’s Treaty Line, had its origin in the 
closing events of the Revolutionary War. As an historical land 
mark it has no equal in the early history of this country. Around 
its history cling many of the most stubborn and sanguinary con- 
flicts and border outrages, that so distinctly marked the closing 
of the eighteenth century. 

On every good map of Ohio it will be noticed that a line 
starts on the northern boundary of Tuscarawas county, and passes 
in a south of west direction through the county of Holmes and on 
across the State to the counties of Shelby and Mercer. What is 
this line? Why is it there? Who established it, and when, are 
the frequent inquiries made, and which have not been heretofore 
answered in such form as to come within reach of the general 
reading public. To briefly answer these questions, in such form 
as wall reach the general public, is the sole apology for the prep- 
aration of this article. 

At the close of the Revolution, by the treaty of Paris com- 
pleted on September 3, 1783, Great Britain relinquished all her 
rights to the territory claimed by the thirteen original colonies, 
and recognized the sovereignty of the United States of America. 
The treaty of Paris did not extinguish whatever title the Indians 
claimed to have within the colonies. And in order to establish per- 
petual peace with the Indian tribes the Continental Congress 
appointed Oliver Wolcott, Richard Butler and Arthur Lee as 
commissioners to make such treaty with the Indians as would 
extinguish their title to the lands in the Northwest Territory. 
The commissioners proceeded to Fort Stanwix, New York, and 
there met the representatives of the Iroquois or Six Nations, who 
claimed to have conquered all the western tribes and on October 
22, 1784, entered into a treaty whereby the Iroquois relinquished 
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all their pretended claims and titles to the lands north and west 
of the river Ohio. This treaty was approved by the Continental 
Congress, but it was learned soon thereafter that the Iroquois 
had falsely made claim to title to lands in the Northwest Territory, 
and that their intrusion into said country had proved fruitless 
to them. 

Thereupon the Continental Congress appointed George 
Rogers Clark, Richard Butler and Arthur Lee as commissioners 
to meet the Indians claiming title to the lands in the western 
country, and make, if possible, a treaty extinguishing their title 
to the same. The commissioners at once proceeded to Fort Mc- 
Intosh, at the mouth of Big Beaver Creek, in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Here they met representatives of the Delawares, Wyan- 
dots and other tribes, who, on January 31, 1785, entered into a 
treaty with said commissioners whereby said Indian tribes relin- 
quished all their right and title to all the lands situated south and 
east of a line commencing at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 
thence up said river to the portage between the Cuyahoga and 
the Tuscarawas, thence across said portage and down the Tus- 
carawas to the “Crossing Place” above Fort Laurens, near where 
Bolivar now stands; thence in a westerly direction to the portage 
between the Great Miami and Auglaize, near where stood Lora- 
mie’s store; thence down the Auglaize and Maumee to Lake Erie. 

This treaty was afterward confirmed by the Continental 
Congress under the mistaken belief that the Indian title to the 
lands had been completely extinguished, to the territory covered 
by the treaty. In pursuance to this belief, on May 20, 1785, 
Congress passed an act providing for the survey and sale of the 
lands northwest of the Ohio river, to which the Indian title had 
been extinguished. As soon as this work was commenced, the 
powerful Shawnee tribes appeared on the scene and contested the 
right of Congress to lay claim to the lands in which they had an 
interest. This resistance by the Shawnees caused Congress to 
appoint another commission consisting of George Rogers Clark. 
Richard Butler and Samuel H. Parsons, who met the Shawnee 
chiefs at Fort Finney near the mouth of the Great Miami, where, 
on January 31, 1786, a treaty was signed by the terms of which 
the Shawnees relinquished their title to all their lands lying east 
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and south of the line established by the treaty of Fort McIntosh 
with the Delawares and Wyandots. 

Again it was believed that peace had been permanently estab- 
lished between the western tribes and the United States. Emigra- 
tion commenced to move rapidly toward the Ohio country, only 
to be again annoyed by Indian resistance and merciless butcheries. 
As an excuse for these depredations, the confederate tribes of the 
northwest joined in a powerful remonstrance to Congress in De- 
cember, 1786, wherein it was claimed that the treaties above 
named were only partial treaties and did not bind the several 
tribes which took no part in the several conventions, and sought 
to justify their right to the whole country northwest of the Ohio, 
by virtue of the old treaty of Fort Stanwix, made in 1768 with 
the British Government. 

The Continental Congress had now become exasperated at 
the unfaithfulness and treachery of the confederate tribes, and 
in order to meet the remonstrances squarely, determined to estab- 
lish civil government in the Northwest Territory at the earliest 
time possible. The ordinance of 1787 was passed and Arthur 
St. Clair was appointed Governor. He arrived at Marietta on 
July 9, 1788, and on July 27 issued his proclamation establishing 
Washington county with the following boundaries: Beginning 
at the Ohio river where the western boundary of Pennsylvania 


crosses the same; thence north to Lake Erie; west to the mouth 


of the Cuyahoga river; thence up said river, across the portage to 
the Tuscarawas and down that river to the crossing place above 
Fort Laurens; thence west to that branch of the Great Miami on 
which stood the fort taken by the French in 1752; thence south 
to the Scioto river; thence with said river and up the Ohio to the 
place of beginning. Officers were appointed by the governor 
and an attempt to establish civil government in the county was 
made. 

This attempt to establish civil government seemed to incite 
rather than allay the infractions by the Indians. And Governor 
St. Clair found it necessary to make a further attempt to estab- 
lish peace, and called the chiefs of the various confederate tribes 
together at Fort Harmar, where on January 9, 1789, he succeeded 
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in obtaining separate treaties confirming the treaties made at Fort 
McIntosh and Fort Finney. 

These separate compacts were no more effective than those 
that preceded them. Indian depredations continued, even more 
cruel than before. Congress now realized that the only means 
left by which peace could be secured and the settlers protected, 
was by force of arms. An expedition was sent against the treach- 
erous savages in 1790 under General Harmar which met with 
defeat; and another was sent out in 1791 under Governor St. 
Clair which met the same fate. General Wayne was then placed 
in command, and in August, 1794, at the “Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers,” he administered such a stinging rebuke to the Indian Con- 
federacy and its British allies that they never recovered, and 
Indian conspiracy in the northwest came to an end. 

As a direct result of the victory of General Wayne, he re- 
paired to Fort Greenville in what is now Darke county. There 
the principal chiefs of the confederate tribes assembled, and on 
August 5, 1795, a treaty was consummated which extinguished 
forever the Indian title to the lands in the Northwest Territory 
situated south and east of the boundary line described as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river; thence 
up said river to the portage; thence across said portage and down 
the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum to the crossing place 
above Fort Laurens; thence in a westerly direction to that branch 
of the Great Miami at or near which stood Loramie’s store ; thence 
northwest to Fort Recovery; thence in a southerly direction to 
the mouth of the Kentucky river. 

President Washington, on December 9, 1795, reported 
Wayne's Treaty by special message to the United States Senate, 
which afterward confirmed the same. 

The gateway to the northwest was now open, and on May 
18. 1796, Congress enacted a law providing for the survey of 
the outlines of the territory recently acquired from the Indians, 
and among other things provided for the appointment of a sur- 
veyor general, who was given power to appoint the necessary 
number of deputy surveyors and administer the oath to them. 
Another provision in said law was that the cost of surveying said 
outlines should not exceed three dollars per mile. 
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The surveyor general appointed one Israel Ludlow a deputy 
surveyor under said law, and he was assigned the task of survey- 
ing the line agreed upon by Wayne’s Treaty, and which had been 
the subject of contention for so many years. 

How Ludlow performed this task is herewith given, much of 
which has been taken from his report of the survey to the gov- 
ernment. 

The survey was under the personal direction of Israel Lud- 
low, Deputy Surveyor of the United States. The chain carriers 
were William C. Schenck and Israel Shreeve, both of whom were 
duly sworn by the deputy surveyor. 

A random line was first surveyed in order to ascertain the 
true course of the Indian Boundary. This random line was 
commenced on Sunday, June 18, 1797, at a sycamore tree four 
feet in diameter standing at the fork of that branch of the Great 
Miami river near which stood Loramie’s store, with the magnetic 
bearing of N. 4 degrees and 5 minutes E.; thence due east 131 
miles and 50 chains to the Muskingum river, which was 8 chains 
wide; thence up said Muskingum river with the meanderings 
thereof 4 miles, 56 chains and 50 links to the confluence of the 
White Woman and the Tuscarawas; thence up the Tuscarawas 
branch with the meanderings thereof to a point opposite Fort 
Laurens; thence across said river to said fort; thence up said 
river about two miles to the “crossing place,” above said fort, 
“which was the place named in the late treaty by General Wayne 
as a place from where a line is to run to that fork of the north 
branch of the Great Miami at or near where stood Loramie’s 
store.” 

The courses and distances up the Muskingum and the Tus- 
carawas are given in Ludlow’s notes. From the survey of this 
random line, Ludlow determined that the bearing of the line con- 
necting the crossing place above Fort Laurens with that branch 
of the Great Miami at or near which stood Loramie’s store and 
which is near the western line of what is now Shelby county was 
S. 78 degrees and 50 minutes W. 

From Ludlcew’s report of the actual survey of the Indian 
Boundary Line the following quotation is made: “Sunday, gth 
July, 1797, began a survey of Indian Boundary Line according 
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to treaty of Greenville by General Wayne of August 5, 1795, at 
the crossing place of the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum 
river above Fort Laurens at a bottom oak Io inches in diameter 
standing on the west bank of said fork, which tree is notched with 
three notches on the north and west sides with this inscription: 
‘Surveyed according to Treaty by Gen. Wayne, a line to Loramie’s 
S. 78 degrees and 50 minutes W.’” 

In tracing the boundary line southwesterly through what is 
now Holmes county, Ludlow entered among his notes the follow- 
ing, “19 miles, 32 chains, a water course running southwest, where 
a flat ridge divides the waters of Sugar creek and Killbuck creek,” 
“26 miles, 30 chains and 50 links, Killbuck creek 2 chains wide, 
running south, 20 east current gentle.” “40 miles, 17 chains and 
50 links, White Woman creek (now called Mohican) runs south, 
20 east, 4 chains and 50 links wide.” 

When Ludlow had surveyed the line to the distance of 119 
miles and 59 chains, he ran a line south 480 chains when he found 
the trace of the random line he had run east. He returned to the 
camp on the treaty line and changed the course of the same from 
S. 78 degrees, 50 W. to S. 88 degrees, 50 W. and at 153 miles 
and 35 chains from the starting place, he came to a post 23 chains 
and 50 links above the forks of Laramie’s creek on a course S. 10 
W. This report is dated August 29, 1797, and is signed by Israel 
Ludlow, D. S. 

The survey of the line from Loramie’s to Fort Recovery, was 
commenced by Ludlow on Saturday, August 3, 1799, at Loramie’s, 
and bears north 81 degrees, 10 minutes west, 22 miles, 51 chains 
and 50 links to Fort Recovery,’which was situated in what is now 
Mercer county near the Indiana line. 

The survey of the line between Fort Recovery and the mouth 
of the Kentucky river was commenced by Ludlow on Tuesday, 
10 o'clock, August 8, 1799, at Fort Recovery, and bears S. 11 
degrees, 35 minutes W. Six miles of this part of the line only 
is within the present limits of the State of Ohio. 








A STATION ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


MRS. FLORENCE BEDFORD WRIGHT, OBERLIN. 


The Anti-Slavery agitation of the nineteenth century, called 
out the heroic qualities in many a quiet man in whom such attri- 
butes had never been suspected. 

In no part of the country, did the friends of the fugitive 
slave make more personal sacrifices than those residing in south- 
western Ohio. 

It was during this period that the name “under-ground rail- 
road” was given to the manner by which the negroes were piloted 
to freedom. 

Regularly routes were devised over which hundreds of slaves 
were sent on their way to liberty. These routes were known to 
but few, and those the persons actively engaged in the service. 

While slaves could not be owned north of the Ohio river 
the owners had many warm friends in the north, who would have 
been glad to assist them in recovering their so-called chattels, 
and who used all their influence in making it uncomfortable and 
even dangerous for those engaged in relief work. 

The phrase “having the courage of one’s convictions” so 
often spoken with but little thought as to its meaning, had an 
intense force to those who were summoned before a judge who 
enjoyed inflicting the utmost penalty of the law. The truth of - 
the poet’s lines was unfelt by many. - 


“Then to side with truth is noble 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit 
And ‘tis prosperous to be just. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, 
Till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied.” 


Added to the penalties of the law were the discomforts at- 
tending being out, always at night, often in storm, the nervous 
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strain attending such experiences, and the enforced neglect of 
business. Cincinnati was of course the point first reached by the 
slaves, from there they were taken to Glendale, then to Foster’s, 
on the Little Miami, and from there they were brought to Spring- 
boro, which was a village in Warren county, settled largely by 
“Friends” or Quakers, a people justly celebrated for their sym- 
pathy with the down-trodden. These stations were the homes 
of the various sympathizers and no questions were asked by the 
house-wives when well filled pantry shelves were mysteriously 
emptied. From Springboro they were taken to the home of a Dr. 
A. Brooks, near Wilmington, Clinton county, and from there to 
Oakland, a station near Xenia, Ohio, and so on towards Canada. 

Among those acting as conductor was a Friend, William S. 
Bedford, by name, who had probably inherited his abhorrence of 
the system from his father, Thomas Bedford, who as early as 
1786, shortly after his landing from England, threw up a lucra- 
tive position in Charleston, S. C., because his conscience would 
not allow him to direct or use slave labor, thereby so incensing 
his uncle, by whom he was employed, that he refused to pay him 
anything for the labor already done, upon which he started to 
walk to Philadelphia, stopping in Virginia and Maryland to teach 
school, thus helping himself forward. It is not surprising to find 
his children, later, showing strong feeling on the subject. 

Only faint echoes from the past come to us now, but such as 
they are, they are worthy of preservation. 

The manuscript containing the account published below was 
found among the papers of my father, the William S. Bedford 
above referred to, to which has been added the abstract of the 
court record. 

In 1839 a citizen of Rockingham county, Virginia, by name 
Bennet Raines, started for Missouri, leaving his home hurriedly, 
he being seriously involved, financially. Accompanying his family 
were four slaves, an old woman, her daughter (a woman in the 
prime of life) and two small children belonging to the latter, 
one four years of age and the other an infant in arms. They 
passed through Springboro, Ohio, and pitched their tent one mile 
west. Word had been sent to the Abolitionists there of their in- 
tended arrival, and a hope expressed that they might manage to 
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free these slaves, — Springboro at that time being one of the reg- 
ular stations on the under-ground railroad. The town was largely 
composed of Friends or Quakers, most of whom were friendly 
to the cause. We held a hurried counsel and agreed to meet at 
his tent and inform him that he was violating our laws by passing 
slaves through our state. 

A goodly number appeared according to programme, Dr. A. 
Brooks being appointed speaker. Raines said we might take them 
if they were willing to go, the elder woman soon climbed into 
our carriage, as would the younger, but a daughter of Raines had 
secreted the boy, no doubt thinking she could sell him in Mis- 
souri. We felt the children could not judge, and that the mother 
had the best claim to them so the search was continued until one 
cried out: “I feel its kinky head,” and within the next twenty 
minutes they were all on the road to Canada. Raines was much 
irritated and finally pushed his gun barrel out of the back of the 
tent or wagon, some one told him “that was a game more than 
one could play,” and at once the noise of ramrods and gunlocks 
was heard, the colored members having brought theirs without 
our knowledge or consent. 

Raines was shrewd and keen and found many sympathizers 
in Franklin—a town near by, who advised him to prosecute. 
He made oath that we had robbed him of $1,000.00 in gold and 
$500.00 in paper. Sixteen of us in consequence were cited to ap- 
pear before the court then in session in Lebanon, our county seat. 
We engaged four eminent lawyers, Ex-Gov. Bell, Ex-Gov. Cor- 
win, R. Schenck (later General) and Robert G. Corwin, who 
agreed to see us through all the courts for $500.00, but before the 
case was reached the old man died, and his son took it up. There 
were three counts in the indictment: Abduction, grand larceny 
and riot. The abduction would not bear handling, but fell 
through at once; they then tried grand larceny. The mother and 
son being examined separately, she on being asked from what 
state she came, said she did not know, but thought it was Rock- 
ingham. She said the gold was put in a pasteboard box she sup- 
posed, but had never seen it, but the paper was in $100.00 bills. 
The son then said there were no $100.00 bills, and all the gold 
he had seen turn out was two or three $5.00 pieces, so the jury 
let that drop, almost without leaving their seats; but they held us 
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on the last count, for they proved there were guns on the ground, 
and the unlawful manner of doing even a lawful thing was held 
by the court to constitute a riot. We were sentenced to five days 
in the dungeon, to be fed on bread and water and to pay a fine, 
some of $20.00 and some of $5.00. The dungeon proved too small, 
being but 8 feet by 10 feet, and one person already in it. They 
then made another room as dark as possible and placed us there. 
There were four of our company who were reported by the Grand 
Jury who were not tried in open court, but condemned with the 
rest. Our lawyers made a statement of the case and we sent it 
by a trusty messenger to the judge of the Supreme Court who 
ordered us all turned out by giving $500.00 bail for our appear- 
ance before the court when it should set in our county. Some 
of us had already given $3,000.00 bail on esquire’s docket. 

Judge Hitchcock cleared us in the Supreme Court in about 
30 minutes, for he said we had a right to use as much force as 
was necessary to accomplish the object. 

We learned long afterwards that the negroes settled among 
Friends and did not go to Canada. 

WILLIAM S. BEDFORD. 


COURT RECORD. 


“State Record No. 5. Warren Common Pleas, March Term, 
1840. The Grand Jury was impanneled, viz.: William Crosson, 
Joseph Smithers, James Hopkins, Spencer Hunt, Richard Taylor, 
Caleb Saterthwaet, William Hamilton, Joseph Edwards, William 
Miller, Walling Worley, Patrick McKinsey, Samuel Leonard, 
Amos Kelsey, Edward Robinson, and John M. Snook. 


“Returned an indictment signed by J. M. Williams, Pros. 
Atty. of Warren Co., Ohio, and indorsed a ‘true bill, William 
Crosson, Foreman,’ against Abraham Brooks, James B. Brooks, 
Edward Brooks, Joseph Lukens, David Potts, John Potts, Lindley 
Potts, Perry Lukens, William S. Bedford, Ezekiel McCoy, John 
T. Bateman, Nicholas Archdeacon, Clarkson Bateman, Cyrus F. 
Farr, Jonas Wilson, Peter Lowe and Frederick Wilson, and 
divers other persons whose names are to the jurors aforesaid un- 
known, charging by the first count of said indictment that said 
defendants — 
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“On the 6th day of November, 1839, with force and arms at 
the township of Franklin, and county of Warren, aforesaid, unlaw- 
fully did conceal, advise and entice four colored persons, namely, 
Molly, Sarah, Adam and Mary, then and there being, and who 
by the laws of the State of Virginia did then and there owe labor 
and service to one Bennett Raines then and there, being then and 
there to leave, abandon and escape from the said Bennett Raines, 
to whom the said labor and service of Molly, Sarah, Adam and 
Mary, according to the laws of the said state of Virginia was then 
due and owing, contrary to the form of the statute,” etc., etc. 


The second count charges that said defendants “did unlaw- 
fully, did conceal, advise and entice four colored persons, etc., etc. 
They, the said (defendants) then and there well knowing that the 
said Molly, etc., etc., did according to the laws of Virginia, use, 
etc., etc. The third charges that said defendants did “unlawfully 
furnish a conveyance, to-wit: a carriage and two horses with in- 
tent and for the purpose of enabling four colored persons, viz., 
etc., etc., owing, etc., etc., to escape and elude the said B. R. They 
the said (defendants) well knowing, etc., etc., 

The fourth count is the same as the first except it charges 
that Molly, etc., etc., owed labor and service under the laws of 
Missouri. 

The fifth count charges that the defendants, with force and 
arms, to-wit, with clubs, dirks, stones, guns, pistols, and divers 
other unlawful and offensive weapons, etc., etc., etc., unlawfully, 
notoriously, riotously, did assemble and gather together to dis- 
turb the public peace and with the intent with force and violence, 
to-wit, with clubs, dirks, etc., to tear down a certain tent the prop- 
erty of one Bennett Raines, and also to make an assault upon 
said Bennett Raines, Elizabeth Raines, Eliza Raines, and a colored 
person by the name of Adam, in the peace of the state of Ohio, 
and being so unlawfully assembled, etc., etc. They the said (de- 
fendants), with clubs, dirks, etc., etc., riotously, etc., did disturb 
the peace and also unlawfully, etc., and with great force, etc., did 
tear down the aforesaid tent and also then and there unlawfully, 
etc. The said Bennett Raines, etc., did strike, beat, bruise, wound 
and ill-treat the B. R., etc., then and there did contrary, etc.” 
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The sixth count charges the defendants assault and battery 
on Bennett Raines. The indictment is signed J. M. Williams, 
Pros. Att’y, and endorsed a “true bill, William Crosson.” 

The defendants were arraigned and pleaded “not guilty.” 
The case was continued to August term, when it was again con- 
tinued to November term, when for trying the case, came a jury, 
viz., William Holcraft, Adam Bone, John St. John, William Hill, 
of the regular jury, and from the by-standers William Gregg, 
William Thompson, David Bone, Berkley S. Brown, Aaron Van 
Note, Robert M. Hull, Samuel Drake and John Pauley. 

The jury being sworn, the case was tried before a full court, 
3enjamin Hinkston, President Judge, James Cowan, John Hart 
and William I. Mickel, associate judges. 

The jury, by their verdict, found the defendants “not guilty,” 
as they stand charged in the first, second, third, fourth and sixth 
counts of said indictment, and guilty as charged in the fifth count 
of said indictment. 

The motion was made for a new trial, it was overruled by the 
court, and the defendants excepted. A bill of exceptions was 
prepared, signed by the court, but no proceedings in error had, 
and at the March term, 1841, “April 12th the defendants being 
present the court rendered judgment, viz., “That James B. Brooks 
pay a fine of $5.00 and be imprisoned in the dungeon of the jail 
of Warren county until 8 o’clock P. M. of this day. 

That Joseph Lukens, Ezekiel McCoy, Cyrus F. Farr, Jonas 
Wilson, Frederick Wilson, John T. Bateman, Peter Lowe, Nich- 
olas Archdeacon, each pay a fine of $5.00. 

That Abraham Brooks, John Potts, Lindley Potts, William S. 
Bedford, each pay a fine of $20.00. 

That Abraham Brooks, Joseph Lukens, John Potts, Lindley 
Potts, William S. Bedford, Ezekial McCoy, Nicholas Archdeacon, 
Cyrus F. Farr, Jonas Wilson, Frederick Wilson, John T. Bate- 
man, Peter Lowe and Edward Brooks, “be imprisoned in the 
dungeon of the jail of Warren county for the term of 5 days, 
that is to say, until the 17th day of April, 1841, at 12 noon, and 
that during said imprisonment they be fed on bread and water 
only,” and the state recover of said defendants, 17 in number 
(again naming them), the costs taxed at $261.38. 











ROBERT WHITE McFARLAND. 


FRANK S. BROOKS, COLUMBUS. 


If all the men who have been so fortunate as to have come 
under the benign influence of Professor McFarland were each to 
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pay the tribute of laying one stone 
in his honor, no towering modern 
structure would overlook the pile. 
Such would be a fitting memorial ; 
for, while indulgent toward many 
duller minds, patiently helping to 
mould the characters of boys and 
men, much of his incessant work 
has been among the stars. 
Reluctantly I comply with the 
request to present a brief sketch 
of his busy life; not from unwil- 
lingness, but from a sincere feel- 
ing of inability to do justice to a 
polymathist so eminent. In an 
article brief as this must be, due 
measure cannot be given to a man 
so broad, a life so untiringly de- 


voted to scientific inquiry and to the temporal and eternal wel- 


fare of others. 


Astronomer and mathematician, an undisputed authority in 
scientific investigation, he has nevertheless ever been modest in 
his bearing, and at all times ready to guide and help the young. 
No student ever found him impatient or tyrannical. A prominent 
trait, for which many a man is better, has distinguished his career 
as instructor; a judicious confidence, amply sustained by common 
sense, that developed in his pupils honor and self-respect. Rarely 
was this trust abused. When abused, the case was hopeless. 
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Not lacking in the dignity required by his position, he ise 
blessed with a rich and kindly sense of humor. Many a time the 
work of the class-room has been brightened by its illuminative 
ray. To Professor McFarland’s happy sense one graduate at least 
of Miami University probably owes his diploma from that insti- 
tution. Of that grave and reverend Faculty at that bygone day 
all others were fairly rigid with hard and solemn dignity, a veneer 
easily cracked. 

Many a good and piquant story might be told of “Prof. 
Mac’s” affable and kindly ways; of his forbearance under pro- 
vocation; of his courage, as soldier and man —and he had the 
rugged physical ability to back it — but I must forbear, and turn 
to more essential lines. 

Doctor R. W. McFarland is of Scottish descent; the family 
leaving the clan site on the west side of Loch Lomond, Scotland, 
about the year 16go, and living in County Tyrone, North Ireland, 
about fifty or sixty years. About 1745, the great-grandfather, 
Robert, came to America, settling in Pennsylvania. Not liking the 
style of land tenure there, he moved to Rockbridge county, Vir- 
ginia; bought a tract of land on Cedar creek, close to the Natural 
Bridge, and lived there until his death, at the age of ninety-three, 
in 1796. Robert’s son, William, the grandfather of R. W. Mc- 
Farland, lived in the same vicinity. 

Robert McFarland, the father of Robert W., was born there in 
1782. Just one hundred years ago, December 27, 1804, he was 
married to Deborah Gray. His death occurred in 1863. 

In 1796 the family located about two miles from the village 
of Lexington, Ky. Our Robert’s grandfather, on his mother’s 
side, in the same summer was killed and scalped by the Indians ; 
the last white victim slain by them in that vicinity. In the course 
of two or three years the family moved again; settling five or 
six miles from Cynthiana, Ky. 

In 1807, with several other families, the McFarlands moved 
to near Urbana, Ohio, under the leadership of the celebrated 
Simon Kenton. Here had come, shortly before, William, Simon 
Kenton’s oldest brother, and others of that family; opening up 
several farms about three miles west of that village. A large 
proportion of these tracts is still owned by their descendants. 
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Subsequent to the death in 1814 of the elder McFarland’s 
first wife, the present McFarland’s father married a daughter of 
Philip, oldest son of William Kenton. Of the Kenton half-sisters 
to our R. W. McFarland, the issue of this marriage, one is now 
living, at the age of eighty-five. 

After the death, in 1821, of the Kenton wife, Robert Mc- 
Farland was married the third time; this time to Eunice, daugh- 
ter of Charles Dorsey, of Baltimore, Md. 

Of these parents our R. W. McFarland was born near Ur- 
bana in 1825. He attended the district school in the county. At 
the age of fourteen he received a document that shaped his life 
work — his first certificate to teach; and, two months later, be- 
gan in Miami county, Ohio, his career of fifty nearly consecu- 
tive years as instructor. His second quarter was taught in the 
summer of 1840 in Palestine (now Tawawa), a village in Shelby 
county. He was then in his fifteenth year. By March, 1843, he 
had taught eight terms. 

Upon the solicitation of an itinerant Methodist, he then went 
to Westerville, Ohio; which proved a habitation with a name and 
one building; a two-story frame, “The Blendon Young Men’s 
Seminary.” Years afterward this became Otterbein University. 

While at Westerville, in June, 1843, McFarland and four 
others availed themselves of a five days’ vacation; and, just to 
see a COLLEGE, walked over to Granville, twenty-five miles away. 
Spurred by the sight, and the privilege of hearing a Latin reci- 
tation, McFarland and his roommate, Stillings, tramping back 
with the others, formed the resolution to go to college. Six weeks 
of the intense study of those days were put into Andrews’s Latin 
Lessons. Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Grammar, and 
Logic had been carefully studied. 

So, in July, 1843, the two left Westerville, and returned to 
their homes; not by the rapid transit of modern days. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1843, a brother’s farm wagon carried our young aspi- 
rant and his modest trunk from near Urbana twenty-two miles 
to the Stillings place, near Marysville. From there another simi- 
lar conveyance brought the boys twenty-eight miles to Columbus. 
On the 6th the adventurers embarked on a canal packet boat, and 
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reached the old town of Chillicothe at daybreak of the 7th. Ports- 
mouth was reached on the morning of the 8th. The sternwheel 
steamboat, boarded here in the afternoon, reached Augusta, Ky., 
about midnight. Five days of travel; one hundred miles! To- 
day we execrate a change of cars in a thousand miles! 

At this time McFarland was eighteen; Stillings twenty. The 
latter had studied Greek and Latin six months; McFarland Latin 
a few weeks, and Greek not at all. But McFarland was a born 
mathematician, familiar at thirteen with Surveying, and at this 
time well up in Algebra, Geometry, etc. 

Stillings fitted in partly with the Freshmen. But there was no 
class down to McFarland’s apparent level; so he was put in the 
Cesar class with the other. The master of the school quickly saw 
the burning earnestness of the new recruits, and asked the Faculty 
to allow them to enter the Freshman class. Proud of recognition, 
still working like beavers, the two sturdy Ohioans put in daily 
six solid hours on Greek; and in six weeks were allowed to read 
with the Sophomores as well; McFarland’s absolute knowledge of 
mathematics standing him in good stead. At the close of the 
vear at Augusta they were passed to full Junior standing. 

After teaching at Westerville, near Urbana, Ohio, in the fall 
and winter of 1844, McFarland went to Delaware, Ohio, in the 
spring of 1845, at the opening of the second term of the college 
at that place. A public exhibition at the close of the term gave 
McFarland opportunity to deliver the first public address of this, 
The Ohio Wesleyan University. Mindful of her sons, this insti- 
tution has since conferred upon him the titles, A. B., 1847; A. M., 
1850; LL. D., 1881. . 

Making his own way, alternating teaching with college 
study, McFarland graduated August 4, 1847. After teaching a 
select school near Delaware for six months, he held an important 
position in Greenfield Seminary, Highland county; remained 
there from 1848 to 1851. 

At Greenfield, March 19, 1851, he was married to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of the late Judge Hugh Smart of that place; old 
time Associate County Judge —an office abolished by the New 
Constitution about 1851. Truly esteemed in all circles refined by 
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the charm of her presence Mrs. McFarland and two daughters, 
Elizabeth Eunice and Frances Smart (Mrs. Llewellyn Bonham), 
still grace the Professor’s home life. 

Judge Smart, having a nephew about to embark in business 
at Chillicothe, induced young McFarland to join in the undertak- 
ing. The great fire of April 1, 1852, burned out the establish- 
ment. After having charge of one of the three buildings of the 
new Union schools at that place for some time after September, 
1853. McFarland for the following three years occupied the posi- 
tion of Professor of Mathematics in Madison College, in Guern- 
sey county, Ohio. . 

Elected in July, 1856, to the chair of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, his work there was espe- 
cially successful, until the closing of that institution, in 1873. 

At once, indeed in the same week, he was elected to a similar 
position in the Ohio State University at Columbus. Here he re- 
mained for twelve years in charge of Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Civil Engineering; having most of the time an assistant in 
each department. (In recognition of his work and worth, the 
catalogue of O. S. U. bears his name: “Robert White McFar- 
land, Emeritus Professor of Civil Engineering.”’ ) 

This position of the highest consideration, and entirely satis- 
factory, was reluctantly relinquished, under urgent and persist- 
ent solicitation, for the presidency of Miami University ; to which 
he was elected in 1885. After about three vears, seeing the Uni- 
versity again well under way, McFarland presented his resigna- 
tion as President to resume, as agreed, his former chair of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy. But owing to differences in doctrine and 
discipline, of which compulsory or optional attendance at prayers 
formed a part, by those then in authority a reorganization was 
effected, under which McFarland was omitted. This, however, 
without discredit — to McFarland. No man to-day believes that 
any of those destroyed long ago by the rabidly good people of 
Puritanic Salem were guilty of sorcerous error. 

Later, for nearly eleven years, McFarland was Surveyor, 
Mining Engineer and Manager of Real Estate, at the mines in 
Hocking Valley of the Sunday Creek Coal Company. Concerning 
his services here, or rather, part of them, the former manager says : 
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“To be accorded the privilege of sending you a word regard- 
ing our good and honored friend, Professor McFarland, is almost 
as delightful as the rare man himself. 

“The Profesor came to the Sunday Creek Coal Company first 
in the capacity of mining engineer; afterwards taking charge of 
the company’s real estate (about 16,000 acres ), also its 500 houses. 

“Up to the time of his coming, the deeds to the several tracts 
of land had not been examined with regard to their accuracy of 
description, etc. He found that about forty were defective, in one 
way or another; indicating that the old time cabalistic ‘E. & O. 
E.,’ formerly placed at the bottom of statements and documents, 
really meant ‘Errors and Omissions expected.’ But his usual and 
correct methods soon triumphed, and in about a year and a half 
every tangle had been unraveled and every discrepency reconciled. 

“T mention this because it illustrates the Professor’s uncom- 
promising standard of exactness and precision. These errors, 
which had been passed over by attorneys as being trivial, were to 
him utterly abhorrent ; in one instance a certain piece of land was 
in reality situated six miles from the location given in the deed. 

“Of his services during the entire ten or eleven years it will 
suffice to say, in general terms, that they were in exact conso- 
nance with his own lofty ideals of an upright and righteous com- 
mercial and moral life. Language offers but a poor and halt 
means of bearing witness to the high esteem in which, by his every 
action, he enshrined himself in the hearts of all who were for- 
tunate enough to be associated with him. J. F. Stone.” 


In 1862 the government.called for three months’ men, for 
positions then occupied by trained soldiers, to allow the latter to 
go to the front. The boys in college (Miami) formed a company, 
of which McFarland was made captain. This company organized 
in May, 1862, and served about four months, in West Virginia, 
between Clarksburg and Parkersburg. 

In the spring of 1863 Governor Tod wrote to the captains of 
the disbanded regiment (86th O. V. I.) to reorganize if possible. 
McFarland secured thirty-eight of his old company. All others, 
officers and men, were new recruits. Colonel Burns, of the old 
86th not intending to again go out; the lieutenant colonel being 
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then in Libby Prison; and there being no other captain at once 
available, Captain McFarland, of Company A, was appointed 
lieutenant colonel. 

This second 86th, mustered in about the middle of July, 1863, 
at once started in pursuit of John Morgan, then on his celebrated 
raid; and, after his capture in Eastern Ohio, escorted the 585 
Confederate prisoners to Camp Chase, near Columbus. In the 
escorting detachment McFarland had four companies of the 86th. 

The second 86th proceeded with Burnside to East Tennessee. 
The capture, September 9, 1863, of Cumberland Gap by “Mac’s”’ 





Brigade — to use soldier and student parlance — in which about 
2,500 Confederates yielded to 800 on the Union side, the latter 
short of rations and insufficientiy equipped, but under Colonel 
DeCourey making such skillful display of force as to give the 
impression of overwhelming numbers, is ably and accurately de- 
scribed by Lieut. Col. McFarland, in a pamphlet published in 1808. 
The 86th was finally mustered out in February, 1864. 

As an officer his relations with his men were marked by the 
most unfailing solicitude. Their privations and exposure he gen- 
erously shared; as, for instance, in the rain and mud of the 
trenches. On the march out of the Gap, the care of the regiment 
devolved upon McFarland. Seventy weary miles of this march 
were humanely plodded by the Lieutenant Colonel; his horse be- 
ing resigned to one after another of the tired boys in the ranks, 
as with faltering step they reached the limit of endurance. 

MecFarland’s busy pen (the time-honored quill, in the making 
of which he was an expert while his sight was good) has produced 
a vast number of historical and scientific and semi-scientific arti- 
cles. Most of these essays have been for special occasions; and 
when printed usually suffered the fate of the Sibylline leaves of 
the Virgil story; carried away by the winds, they are not now to 
be found. A few are attainable in the valuable volumes of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society; such as (Vol. 
1) “Ancient Earthworks, Oxford:” (Vol. VIII) “Forts Laramie 
and Pickawillany ;” (Vol. X) (a) “Notes, Geographical,” (b) 
“Historical Notes,” (c) “The Chillicothes;” (Vol. XIII) (a) 
“Simon Kenton,” (b) “Ludlow’s Line.” 
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For more than fifty years his essays on astronomical subjects 
have found place in various periodicals, chiefly “Popular Astron- 
omy.” They are notable for clearness and accuracy. His edition 
of Virgil (1849), six books of the Aeneid and three Eclogues, for 
many years was a valued text book in colleges and schools. He 
aided in a revision of Robinson’s text books, and also-a revision of 
Loomis’s Algebra. 

One of McFarland’s widest known and most esteemed labors 
was during the four years of 1876-1880; averaging four hours 
per day, six days in the week, for the entire period, when he was 
engaged in the computation of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
and longitude of its perihelion. 

Croll had used the form of the earth’s orbit, in his theory of 
the Ice Age. The late Dr. Orton asked McFarland if Croll’s 
astronomical work could be relied on; if so, the presence of boul- 
ders over Ohio and other states could be fully explained. Croll 
had computed the form of the orbit at intervals of 50,000 years, 
over a period of 3,000,000 years. Meanwhile Newcomb, the As- 
tronomer, had said that Croll’s work could not be trusted; but 
that Stockwell’s could. 

McFarland computed the form, by both Stockwell’s and Le- 
Verrier’s methods, for over 4,500,000 years ; and at the short inter- 
vals of 10,000 years; and showed that the two were in substan- 
tial agreement for the entire time. When the two curves were 
platted they were very much alike—no difference for 70,000 
years. 

To us on the back seats McFarland thus shows that the Ice 
Age repeats itself after about 1,500,000 years. We can forgive 
him and not worry! 

In the Smithsonian Report, (1889), in a translation by W. S. 
Dallas, F. L. S., of the work of A. Blytt (Sweden) “On the 
Movements of the Earth’s Crust,” appears in this connection the 
following : 

“The curve of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit has been 
calculated from LeVerrier’s formule by J. Croll (“Climate and 
Time”) for a period of 4,000,000 of years; 3,000,000 of years 
backward, and 1,000,000 forward from the present time. 


Vol. XIV — 12. 
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“The curve is also calculated according to the same formulz 
by McFarland. (Am. Jour. Sci. 1880-3, Vol. XX, pp. 105-111.) 
His calculation extends from 3,250,000 years backward to 1,250,- 
ooo years forward in time. 

“He has calculated with shorter intervals than Croll, (Croll 
50,000 McFarland 10,000) which, however, has had no particular 
influence in altering the curves. McFarland hase in the same 
place calculated the curve for the same period of time from new 
formule of Stockwell’s. 

“The two curves taken in the gross, show a uniform course 
throughout their length, but as regards the first half LeVerrier’s 
curve is thrown somewhat backward. Stockwell’s formulz are 
considered to be more accurate than LeVerrier’s. 

“Both curves are given by McFarland. If we compare these 
two together it appears — 

“(1) The curves coincide with only a small essential differ- 
ence from the present day until 1,000,000 years back. 

(2) 

(3) A very remarkable consequence proceeds from these 
calculations. The curve repeats itself after the lapse of 1,400,000 
years when it is calculated according to Stockwell’s formule. 
In the period of 4,500,000 years for which McFarland has calcu- 
lated it, it repeats itself in this way with remarkable regularity a 
little more than three times, etc.” 

James Croll (of H. M. Geol. Surv. Scotland) in his “Climate 
and Cosmology,” (1885) — his and LeVerrier’s conclusions hav- 
ing been questioned by Newcomb,— acknowledges the results of 
McFarland’s justifying computations, and says: “I may here 
mention that Professor McFarland, of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, a few years ago undertook the task of recomputing 
every one of the hundred and fifty periods given in my tables; 
and he states that, except in one instance, he did not find an error 
to the amount of oor. * * * 

“In this laborious undertaking, Professor McFarland com- 
puted by means of both formule the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit and the longitude of the perihelion for no fewer than 485 
separate epochs. See Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. XX, p. 105, 1880.” 
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Some critical reviews now under preparation under McFar- 
land’s tireless hands are to appear in the February or March num- 
ber of “The Open Court” of Chicago, and in the February num- 
ber of “Popular Astronomy.” Though now eighty years of age, 
while dimmed are the keen and kindly eyes that so long read the 
most illimitable of Nature’s books, and have flashed in appreci- 
ative merriment or truly penetrated the inner soul of youth, to-day 
our revered instructor is still cheerfully and intently busy; still 
contributing to the knowledge of mankind. 








SONG WRITERS OF OHIO. 


BENJAMIN RUSSEL HANBY. 
Author of “Darling Nelly Gray.” 
C. B. GALBREATH. 


A plain brick structure of ample size and pleasing propor- 
tions, rising on firm foundations from a well-kept campus; a 
mute array of sentinel trees, guarding the shady silence of the 
place and leading outward along the avenue in two noble ranks 
that stretch forth their arms in salutation to the passerby ; a beau- 
tiful stretch of lawn, facing the afternoon sun and sloping gently 
toward the winding stream that with never failing current mur- 
murs gladly on its southward journey; and, bordering all, the 
neat and orderly village of Westerville, — such is the seat of 
Otterbein, honored preceptress of a worthy student body, beloved 
alma mater of numerous and devoted alumni, typical educational 
institution of the middle west, in the strictest sense a denomina- 
tional college, in which founders and faculty built broader and 
better than they knew. In glorifying the Master, they ennobled 
man; in advancing the interests of a sect, they made no mean 
contribution to the world outside of the church; in preparation 
for the hereafter, they achieved something of immortality here. 

The visitor entering the spacious main building is impressed 
with the fact that many of the excellent features of the old 
time Ohio college are here retained unmarred by the innova- 
tions of later years; the chapel, where students and instructors 
assemble daily; recitation rooms, where the traditional curricu- 
lum, with its preponderance of pure mathematics and ancient 
classics, is faithfully taught; the halls of the literary societies, © 
with richly carpeted floors, immaculate tinted walls and vari- 
colored windows, admitting a softened radiance by day and 
transmitting by night something of the mellow glory that glows 
within ; below, a carefully selected library, administered in accord- 
ance with modern methods and frequented by the student body, 


whose clean-cut, thoughtful faces are at once a study and an 
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inspiration. Even the modern conveniences of life enter unob- 
trusively. Natural gas and electricity blaze and beam silently, 
and at the end of the avenue of trees the interurban cars come 
and go without a rumble to disturb the student as he bends 
over his books. Athletics are not excluded, but football, with 
its glorious concomitants of stentorian hilarity and broken heads, 
is still subordinate to music and debate. 

But why dwell upon this institution unknown to fame and 
unambitious to emerge from the delightful seclusion peculiar to 
numbers of its kind? Again, we repeat that the founders built 
broader and better than they knew. 

It is worthy of note in passing, that one of the great univer- 
sities of the East is even now considering the raising of an 
endowment fund of two and one-half million dollars for the 
avowed purpose of greatly increasing the teaching force and 
“importing into the university the methods and personal con- 
tact between teacher and pupil which are characteristic of the 
small college.” It is refreshing to know that a great university 
can learn something from such a source. It encourages the 
hope that further investigation may reveal other features worthy 
of imitation. 

That the denominational college, with all its limitations, has 
rendered an important service to the cause of education, is 
attested by results —the men and women it has sent into the 
world. 

If a single alumnus of this particular institution should be 
known as widely as his work, his name would be a household 
word in America. When Otterbein was young, from her classic 
shades he gave to music and to human liberty that sweetly pathe- 
tic song, Darling Nelly Gray. 

Occasional comment has been made upon the fact that most 
of the southern melodies have been composed by northern men. 
It is a singular coincidence that the authors of Dixie and Darling 
Nellie Gray were both born in the North and in the central part 
of the same state. In the little village of Rushville, that nestles 
among the picturesque hills of Fairfield County, O., Benjamin 
Russel Hanby began life July 22, 1833. The same county gave 
to Ohio and the Union Thomas Ewing, the younger, and the 


famous Sherman brothers. 
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The subject of this sketch was the eldest son of Bishop 
William Hanby, a prominent minister of the United Brethren 
Church, who early espoused the cause of universal liberty in 
America and by word and deed supported the anti-slavery cause. 
His humble home was for a time a station on the “underground 
railroad,’ and in the family the wrongs of the sable bondman 
was frequently the absorbing theme of conversation. 

In many respects the childhood of young Hanby did not 
differ from that of his fellows in the isolated hamlet of that day. 
The boy was prophetic of the man. Blessed with a happy temper 
and bubbling over with good humor, the pious teaching of. his 
parents, to whom he was devotedly attached, usually kept him 
in his sportive hours well within the limits of harmless mischief 
and innocent fun. 

Of a teachable nature, he early found engrossing interest’ 
in his books, and with advancing years he aspired to follow in the 
footsteps of his father. 

The salary of the itinerant minister to-day is usually far 
from munificent. Sixty years ago it was meager and sometimes 
precarious. Bishop Hanby was a power in the pulpit and held 
in high esteem throughout his circuit ; his good wife was careful 
and frugal, but his stipend was not sufficient to provide for the 
family of children and give to each a collegiate education. Young 
Benjamin, like many a youth of his time, went cheerfully and 
resolutely to work “to earn his way,” with a baccalaureate degree 
and the ministry as his goal. 

At the age of sixteen, he enrolled at Otterbein, the college 
of his church, in which his father was deeply interested, and in 
a short time was commissioned to teach in the common schools. 
This gave him thorough drill in the common branches, oppor- 
tunity for study, and employment to earn his way through college. 
At the age of seventeen, he taught his first school at Clear Creek, 
in his home county; later he had charge of the schools of his 
native hamlet. He formally united with the church before the 
close of his first term in college. 

From childhood he manifested a fondness for music. His 
genial, sensitive nature found soul-satisfying expression in song. 
At the regular church service on the Sabbath day and through 
protracted religious revivals, his voice was heard in the choir. 
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In his first school teaching, long before he had received formal 
instruction in the art, he taught his pupils to sing. To his 
other gifts were added the graces of speech. In the school he 
was at once teacher and companion. He mingled with the 
children on the playground. With the older boys, outside of 
school hours, he roamed over the surrounding hills, through the 
lonely forests and along the murmuring stream. They followed 
where his spirit led, and many at that early day through his 
influence united with the church. 

An event of first importance in the history of the family and 
the cause of general rejoicing among the children, who thor- 
oughly appreciated the opportunities it would bring, was the 
choice by Bishop Hanby of a new home in the village of Wester- 
ville. Thither the family moved after many farewells, and soon 
the older children were enjoying the advantages of higher edu- 
cation in the little college, already launched on an auspicious 
career under the ambitious name of “University of Otterbein.” 

Here the natural gifts and winning personality of “Ben,” 
as he was familiarly called, made him a leader among the students. 
True, he did not have the advantages of physical culture enjoyed 
by the college boy of to-day. His gymnasium was the wood-pile ; 
his natatorium was Alum Creek; his stadium was chosen at 
will in the wide: valley of meadow and woodland that stretched 
away on either side. In spite of the absence of trapeze and 
arena, he excelled in athletics, was fleet of foot, accurate of eye, 
a lithe, agile wrestler and an expert swimmer. On one occasion 
a student got beyond his depth in the stream and with a gurgling 
shriek sank from sight. 

“Hanby, Hanby,” shouted the affrighted companions. 
Hanby rushed to the water’s edge, leaped in, dived, caught, 
raised and rescued the drowning boy. 


In the college literary society he took a prominent part, par- 
ticipating in debate and always assisting in the arrangement 
and rendition of the musical program. He wrote a play that 
was acted with great success by a selected cast of amateurs. 
His enthusiasm in these diversions, however, did not cause him 
to neglect his regular studies, and he was graduated in due time 
with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
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DARLING NELLY GRAY. 


As already intimated, the convictions of the father were 
shared by the son. In the troublous times before the war, Bishop 
Hanby from the platform and the pulpit sternly denounced the 
slave power. His milder mannered son, through the avenue 
of song, rendered more effective service to the cause. In 1856, 
two years before graduation, he composed Darling Nelly Gray. 

Definite and trustworthy details in regard to the composition 
of a popular melody are usually very difficult to obtain. Espe- 
cially is this true when the witnesses who were personally com- 
petent to bear testimony have passed away. Even when those. 
who knew the facts are still living, the difficulty is not wholly 
removed, for memory is treacherous. T[ortunately, in this in- 
stance, while the composer does not survive to relate the origin 
of his famous lay, friends and relatives qualified to speak with 
almost equal authority are still living, among them the cousin of 
the author who was present when the song was sung from manu- 
script and the announcement was made that it had been dedicated 
to the young lady who was then teaching music at Otterbein. 

The song had its origin in the composer’s sympathy for the 
slaves of the South. The immediate inspiration, if such it had, 
is not definitely known. Among the stories of its origin, one that 
gained considerable currency is to the effect that while on the 
cars, Hanby read in a newspaper an account of the separation of 
a slave girl from her lover in Kentucky. A planter from the 
far South bought her and took her to Georgia. After reading 
the article, Hanby took out,some blank paper and wrote a part 
of the song. He finished it and composed the music on his 
return home. This story is plausible, but careful investigation 
has failed to reveal any basis for it in fact. It is quite probable 
that the words of the song suggested this origin to the imagination 
of a newspaper correspondent or his informant.* 


* Dr. W. C. Lewis, of Rushville, O., contributes the following reminis- 
cence relative to the writing of Darling Nellie Gray: 

“Ben Hanby and myself were very intimate when boys, and well 
along into our young manhood. I think it was during the autumn of i855, 
when he taught school here. His assistant was a young man he brought 
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This much seems beyond dispute. A number of young 
friends, including the cousin of the author, Miss Melissa A. 
Haynie, and the music teacher, Miss Cornelia Walker, were 
invited to the Hanby home, where as usual on such occasions, 


with him from Westerville, Samuel Evers. They were then attending the 
Otterbein University, of that village. The same winter I taught a graded 
school about one mile from Rushville, but lived in town. 

“Mr. Hanby and myself frequently spent the evenings together. We 
also attended a singing school, taught by Peter Lamb. Even at that early 
day Ben. Hanby was recognized wherever he was known as possessing 
musical ability of a very high order. 

“Tt was in this winter when he first composed what afterward became 
the noted popular song, Varling Nelly Gray. He read the manuscript to 
me, and said at the time that when he was perfectly satisfied with the com- 
position he would set it to music. I am not able to say how long it was 
before he did this, or how many changes, if any, he afterward made; but I 
very well know that I caught the following lines from his reading the 
manuscript : 


Oh, my Darling Nelly Gray, they have taken you away, 
And Ill never see my darling any more.” 


A well-known local historian of Hamilton, O., gives quite a different 
account. In a recent published article he says: 


“When living in Sevenmile, the Rev. Hanby was a regular subscriber 
to the Cincinnati Gazette, and while reading this paper one day, on the 
train between Sevenmile and Cincinnati, his attention was drawn to an 
eccount of a slave sale in Kentucky. Nelly Gray, a beautiful mulatto girl, 
was among the list of slaves sold. She was to be taken to Georgia, far 
away from home, early scenes and kindred. This incident created an 
impression upon the mind of Rev. Hanby, and suggested the theme for his 
world renowned southern song, My Darling Nelly Gray. He drafted a 
skeleton sketch of this familiar air.on the train, and when he returned 
home, that same night, completed the song. It was first published in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, and immediately became very popular.” 

In a letter the author of the above adds that he personally heard 
Hanby relate the circumstances under which the song was written. 

It may be observed that the song bears the copyright date of June 17, 
1856. Mr. Hanby did not go to Sevenmile until about four years after- 
ward. He therefore could not have written it while a citizen of that vil- 
lage. There is nothing in Mr. Lewis’s statement that conflicts with the 
accounts given by other friends and relatives. The song might have been 
commenced at Rushville. It was certainly completed and set to music in 
Westerville. 
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singing was the leading feature of the evening’s meeting. Mrs. 
Cornelia (Walker) Comings of Girard, Kansas, distinctly recalls 
the evening in a recent letter to Mrs. Hanby, and we give in 
her own words her statement relative to the initial singing of 
the song for the entertainment of guests. She says: 

“T well remember the first time I heard it. We were at a little gath- 
ering at the Rev. Mr. Hanby’s one evening. We always had music at such 
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HANBY HOME AT WESTERVILLE, 0., WHERE “ DARLING NELLY GRAY” WAS 
COMPOSED AND FIRST SUNG. 


times. At last I was called upon to Itsten to a song by the Hanby family. 
' admired it very much, and then Ben. told me it was intended for me.” 


As explained elsewhere in the same letter, Mrs. Comings 
meant to say that it was dedicated to her. She urged the young 
author to send it to a publisher, which he did. Mrs. (Haynie) 
Fisher, cousin of the author, recalls: that on this occasion Hanby 
made a few minor changes in the arrangement of the song. It 
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is her impression that it was written very shortly before this 
gathering. Collateral testimony sustains this view. The song 
was composed in Westerville early in the year 1856. 

As no response came from the publisher, the young composer 
supposed that the manuscript had been consigned to the waste 
basket and oblivion. He gave the matter no further considera- 
tion. He had written it without a thought of publication and he 
was not disappointed. In fact, the word disappointment had 
no place in the vocabulary of this optimistic youth. He and 
his family were genuinely surprised some months later on learning 
that it had been published and was already on the road to popu- 
larity. He procured a printed copy and saw that it bore his 
name, with the dedication to Cornelia Walker.‘ The words, 
which have a merit peculiarly their own, aside from the melody, 


are as follows: 


There’s a iow, green valley, on the old Kentucky shore, 
Where I've whiled many happy hours away, 

A sitting and a singing by the little cottage door, 
Where lived my darling Nelly Gray. 


CHORUS. 


Oh! my poor Nelly Gray, they have taken you away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more; 

I am sitting by the river and I’m weeping all the day, 
For you've gone from the old Kentucky shore. 


When the moon had climbed the mountain and the stars were shining too, 
Then I'd take my darling Nelly Gray, 

And we'd float down the river in my little red canoe, 
While my banjo sweetly I would play. 


One night I went to see her, but “She's gone!” the neighbors say, 
The white man bound her withehis chain; 

They have taken her to Georgia for to wear her life away, 
As she toils in the cotton and the cane. 


My canoe is under water, and my banjo is unstrung; 
I'm tired of living any more; 


' All printed copies bear Hanby’s name. Only the first edition has 
the dedicatory imprint. 
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My eyes shall look downward, and my song shall be unsung. 
While I stay on the old Kentucky shore. 


Ay eyes are getting blinded, and I cannot see my way. 
Hark! there’s somebody knocking at the door— 
Oh! I hear the angels calling, and I see my Nelly Gray, 
Farewell to the old Kentucky shore. 
CHORUS, 
Oh, my darling Nelly Gray, up in heaven there they say 
That they’ll never take you from me any more. 
I'm a coming, coming, coming, as the angels clear the way, 
Farewell to the old Kentucky shore. 


It is very difficult to apply to a popular song the rules of 
literary criticism; it is nevertheless safe to affirm that the fore- 
going verses are not without poetic merit. What is said of 
Foster’s songs is true of Hanby’s first successful composition: 
“There is meaning in‘the words and beauty in the air.” Indeed 
we may go further and aver that the author of Old Folks at 
Home, first though he be among the writers of southern melodies, 
never wrote verses more sweetly simple, more beautifully and 
touchingly suggestive, more sadly pathetic, than Darling Nelly 
Gray. Perfect in rhyme and almost faultless in rhythm, the words 
flow on, bearing their message directly to the heart. The tragic 
climax is delicately veiled behind the picture of the bondman 
pouring forth his sorrow for his lost lady love. Her vain appeal 
to the slave driver; the insult of the heartless new master; the 
burdens of the cotton and the cane fields; her comfortless grief. 
wild despair and pitiful decline to the merciful release of death, — 
these were too awful to find expression in song. We are spared 
the heart-rending reality; even the pain from what we see is 
relieved by the vision of a happy reunion. Darling Nelly goes 


to her cruel fate—and meets her lover in heaven. 





It has been urged in criticism of the song that it idealizes 
the colored ‘race. The sable twain are clothed with the refined 
sentimentality of the Caucasian. We are told that the bondman 
and his love are creatures of the imagination without counter- 
parts in the realm of reality; that death from the pangs of 
separation is about the last thing that, under the circumstances, 
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would have occurred; that the beautiful Nelly down in Georgia 
would have yielded gracefully to the new situation; that her 
dusky lover would soon have drifted again down the river and 
twanged his banjo to the delectation of another “lady of color’; 
that constancy was foreign to the slaves of the Southland. 

That this was often true is one of the saddest commentaries 
on the brutalizing system that held the black man in a “debasing 
thraldom.” Despite his unhappy condition, however, there is 
abundant evidence that home was held dear and that ignorance 
did not blunt the pain when love's ties were ruthlessly sundered. 

A well known poetess, now a resident of Ohio, whose father 
and grandfather were slaveholders in Kentucky before the war, 
and who recalls vividly and relates entertainingly much that 
occurred on the old plantation, tells a story from real life that 
may not inappropriately be introduced here. Frederick Brown 
was the name of a slave who had grown up on the Brown 
estate. Physically well formed, tall and commanding, he was 
a natural leader among the slaves. Though gifted with a high 
degree of natural intelligence, he was, with his less favored 
fellows, forbidden the privilege of acquiring even the rudiments 
of an education. Of a somewhat fervid religious temperament, 
he frequently preached to the slaves on the Sabbath day, leafing 
over, as he did so, a Bible in which he could not read a word. 


“ec 


Though popular among his people, by the master’s family he was 
regarded somewhat impertinent. He had married, shortly before 
the events we are about to narrate, one of the most beautiful and 
gentle slave girls on the plantation. Firially the old master 
died and the slaves, sharing the fate of other property, were 
divided among the children. “Rev.” Fred fell to the share of 
a daughter whose husband did not appreciate his worth and 
magnified his irritating delinquencies. 

“T will sell the impertinent rascal,’ said the new master. “I 
will sell him and send him South.” 

The slave buyer, that ubiquitous person of shadowy repute, 
detested alike by the poor black whom he drove and the master 
with whom he bargained, hearing of the threat, presented him- 
self one day and made an offer for “Rev.” Fred, which was 
promptly accepted. 


a 
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Consternation reigned among the cabins when the driver 
came to claim his purchase. Fred was overpowered and chained. 
Into the midst of the throng rushed the poor wife, and with 
pitiful tones pleaded not to be separated from her husband. 
The driver laughed at her. ‘red was dragged away and his wife, 
shrieking wildly, was carried back half dead to her broken home. 
To the cabin sleep came not that night. At frequent intervals 
a plaintive moan was heard and then piercing shrieks that sent 
the tremor of despair through the darkness, penetrated the stately 
mansion and broke the slumbers of luxury and pride. 

As a son of the late master heard the cries, he muttered, 
“Slavery is an accursed institution.” 

Day brought small comfort to the weeping wife. Nights 
came and went, but rest and dreamless sleep returned no more. 
For a time the stricken soul was buoyed up with the hope that 
Fred would find some one to write. No message came. In 
spite of kind attentions of mistress and friends——for she was 
a favorite with all—her sturdy frame succumbed beneath the 
weight of woe, the luster faded from her eye and after a few 
months of agony she sank into the grave. This picture was 
a reality. Witnesses of the tragedy still live. 

Darling Nelly Gray was a protest against a wrong that was 
terribly real. The characters were not ideal; they were typical 
of the better slave element on the “old Kentucky shore.” The 
song rendered a distinct service in the great movement that cul- 
minated in the emancipation proclamation and gave the Republic 
“under God, a new birth of freedom.” 

While it almost immediately became a great favorite in the 
North and was echoed back from lands beyond the sea, it brought 
neither fame nor fortune to the composer. In no work does 
the author so completely bury himself as in the lay that gains 
a measure of universality. The statesman and the warrior each 
goes down to posterity conspicuously associated with his immortal 
work. The world accepts the melody that nurtures the noblest 
sentiments of the human heart with scarce a thought of him who 
first with magic touch struck the chord of the soul’s sweet 
harmonies. 
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Whence came the lullabies of childhood? Who first called 
forth the familiar strains of the flute and the violin? What was 
the origin of the repertoire of the sable knight of the banjo? 
What soldier soul launched the battle hymn? What saintly spirit 
framed the simple words and music that on the lips of rural 
choir and cathedral chorus raise the mortal into the visible pre- 
sence of the Infinite? The throngs that are moved, uplifted and 
inspired know not, reck not. The singer is lost in his song. 

Darling Nelly Gray was copyrighted and issued by one of 
the largest musical publishing houses in America. The author 
purchased his first printed copy from a dealer in Columbus, 
Ohio. He wrote to the publisher and asked why he had not 
been notified of the acceptance of the manuscript. The reply was 
to the effect that the address had been lost. One dozen copies 
of the song were sent to the composer and this was the only com- 
pensation that he ever received. The credit of authorship, how- 
ever, was not taken from him, and this the publisher seemed 
to consider ample reward. In reply to a request for the usual 
royalty, Hanby received the following: 

“Dear Sir: Your favor received. -Velly Gray is sung on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We have made the money and you the fame—that bal- 
ances the account.” 


The song had a phenomenal sale. It was published in many 
forms and the tune arranged for band music. The publisher 
must have made a small fortune out of it; Hanby had the obscure 
and what to a man of his 





notice accorded to the song writer, 
taste and sensibility must have been far greater —the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had reached the popular heart and con- 
science in the support of a worthy cause. This consolation was 
left to him to transmit to his for all time. 

Of the many songs that were written to advance the anti- 
slavery cause, Darling Nelly Gray alone retains a measure of its 
old time popularity. The melody and words survive because of 
their intrinsic beauty. And if the words of the poet are true, 
the song shall live on, for 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 








ae 
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LITTLE. TILLIE’S GRAVE. 

After honorable graduation at Otterbein, in 1858, Hanby 
traveled in Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland as agent for 
the institution. He married Miss Kate Winter, a cultured young 
lady whom he met in college and who as a member of the first 
graduating class had completed her course one year in advance 
of her husband. 

In 1860 he published Little Tillie’s Grave, a composition 
that was well received.’ It did not rise to the level of Darling 
Nelly Gray, though intended to be somewhat similar to it in 
character. [*ollowing are the verses as they originally appeared: 


*Tis midnight gliding on her deep, dark wings, 
And the wind o’er my gentle Tillie sighs. 

And my poor heart trembles like the banjo strings 
That I’m thrumming near the hillock where she lies. 


CHORUS. 


Weep, zephyrs, weep in the midnight deep, ‘ 
Where the cypress and the vine sadly wave; 

I have taken down my banjo for I could not sleep. 
And I'm singing by my little Tillie’s grave. 


When they tore my Jennie from her sweet, sweet child, 
And her heart was withering with mine, 

In my arms I bore thee to this island wild, 
Lest the fate of thy mother should be thine. 


How sweet have the seasons glided by since then, 
How happy each moment of the year, 

Save a sigh that the lov’d one might come back.again 
We have known not a sorrow nor a tear. 


But the swamp fever lighted on thy dark brown cheek. 
And I knew death was knocking at the door: 


"A correspondent to a Hamilton, O., paper says: “The Rev. Hanby 
subsequently wrote and set to music a ‘catchy’ song along the same lines 
of his first production, entitled Little Tillie’s Grave. This he dedicated 
to an old-time friend, Jacob A. Zellar, of Oxford, Butler County, O. 
Little Tillie’s Grave was received with great favor, and had an immense 
sale.” 

Vol. XIV— 13. 
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How my full soul trembled with its bursting grief 
When I saw that my Tillie was no more. 


Now the wildcat is wailing and the night-hawk screams 
And the copperhead is ‘hissing in the shade; 
They shall come not hither to disturb thy dreams, 
For I’ll watch where thy sleeping dust is laid. 
CHORUS. 
Sleep, Tillie, sleep, in the midnight deep, 
Where the cypress and the vine sadly wave; 


Let my fingers keep thrumming and my fond heart weep 
Till I die by my little Tillie’s grave. 


OLE SHADY. 


Hanby again entered upon the work of teaching. He was 
chosen principal at the academy at Sevenmile, Butler County, O., 
a position that he held for two years. While traveling in the 
South he had opportunity to study more fully the character of the 
colored people. Darling Nelly Gray and Little Tillie’s Grave 
represented their serious, sentimental characteristics. He now 
portrayed their exuberant jollity in the familiar dialect song, 
Ole Shady. There is humor and pathos in the liberated soul 
bent on breaking for “ole Uncle Aby,” “an’ the wife an’ baby in 
Lower Canady.” 


Oh! yah! yah! darkies laugh wid me, 
For de white folks say Ole Shady’s free, 
So don’t you see dat de jubilee 

Is a coming, coming, 

Hail mighty Day? 


CHORUS. 


Den away, away, for I can’t wait any longer. 
Hooray, hooray, I’m going home. 

Den away, away, for I can’t wait any longer. 
Hooray, hooray, I’m going home. 


Oh, Mass’ got scared and so did his lady, 
Dis chile breaks for Ole Uncle Aby, 
“Open de gates, out here’s Ole Shady 

A coming, coming.” 

Hail mighty day. 
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Good-bye, Mass’ Jeff., good-bye Mis’r Stephens, 
*Scuse dis niggah for takin’ his leavins’, 
’*Spect pretty soon you'll hear Uncle Abram’s 
A coming, coming, 
Hail mighty day. 


Good-bye hard work wid never any pay, 
Ise a gwine up North where the good folks say 
Dat white wheat bread and a dollar a day 
Are coming, coming, 
Hail mighty day. 


Oh, I’ve got a wife, and I’ve got a baby, 
Living up yonder in Lower Canady, 
Won’t dey laugh when dey see Ole Shady 
A coming, coming, 
Hail mighty day. 


The title in full of this song as originally published in 1861, 
was Ole Shady, the Song of the Contraband. It antedated 
the emancipation proclamation and anticipated the freedom of the 
slave, “de jubilee,” and “white wheat bread an’ a dollar a day.” 
It was introduced by the Lombards and soon attained great 
popularity with the negro minstrel troupes. 


That it was a great favorite in the northern armies is 
attested by the reminiscences of many who wore the blue. The 
soldier’s appreciation finds generous expression in an article’ 
by General Sherman, published in the North American Review. 
In describing an incident connected with the siege of Vicksburg, 
he says: 

“A great many negroes, slaves, had escaped within the Union lines. 
Some were employed as servants by the officers, who paid them regular 
wages, some were employed by the quartermaster, and the larger number 
went North, free, in the Government chartered steamboats. 

“Among the first class named was a fine, hearty ‘darkey,’ known as 
‘Old Shady,’ who was employed by General McPherson as steward and 
cook at his headquarters in Mrs. Edward’s house, in Vicksburg. Hun- 
dreds still living, among whom I may safely name General W. E. Strong, 
of Chicago, General Hickenlooper, of Cincinnati, Mrs. General Grant, 
Fred Grant, Mrs. Sherman and myself, well remember ‘Old Shady.’ After 


*Old Shady, with a Moral, North American Review, October, 1888. 
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supper he used to assemble his chorus of ‘darkies’ and sing for our pleas- 
ure the songs of the period, among them one personal to himself, and, as 
| then understood, composed by himself. It was then entitled the Day of 
Jubilee, but is now recorded as simply Old Shady; and I do believe that 
since the Prophet Jeremiah bade the Jews ‘to sing with gladness for 
Jacob and shout among the chief of the nations,’ because of their deliver- 
ance from the house of bondage, that no truer or purer thought ever 
ascended from the lips of man than did at Vicksburg in the summer of 
1863, when ‘Old Shady’ sang for us in a voice of pure melody his own 
song of deliverance from the bonds of slavery. 

“After the war I met ‘Old Shady’ on a steamboat on the upper Mis- 
sissipp!1, when he sang for us on the hurricane deck that good old song, 
which brought tears to the eyes of the passengers; and more recently I 
heard of him far up in Dakota, near ‘Lower Canady,’ toward which he 
seemed to lean as the coigne of safety, where his wife and baby had sought 
and obtained refuge. I believe him now to be dead, but living or dead, he 
has the love and respect of the old army of the Tennessee which gave him 
freedom. ‘Good-bye, Mass’ Jeff., good-bye Mis’r Stephens,’ was a beautiful 
expression of the faithful family servant who yearned for freedom and a 
‘dollar a day.’”’ 


After paying a glowing tribute to the colored people in the 
article quoted, General Sherman adds: 


“What more beautiful sentiment than that of my acquaintance, ‘Old 
Shady’: ‘Good-bye, Mass’ Jeff., good-bye, Mis’r Stephens. ‘Scuse dis nig- 
gah for takin’ his leavins’—polite and gentle to the end. Burns never said 
anything better.” 


Old Shady seems to have derived his name from the song. 
He was not the author of either the words or the music, as 
General Sherman learned and freely admitted soon after the 
publication of his article. When Mrs. Hanby read it, she wrote 
to the General, sending him a copy of the song which was duly 
credited by the publisher to her husband. She received promptly 
the following courteous reply: 

“Mrs. Kate Hanby: Dear Madam—I have received yours, with 
cnclosure, and note the exception you take regarding an article from my 
pen in the October (1888) number of the N. A. Review. Shortly after the 
publication of that article I received a long letter from the subject of your 
husband’s song, ‘Old Shady,’ then living, I believe, at Grand Forks, Dak., 
in which he disowned the authorship of the song but claimed the distinc- 
tion of the title. Should I ever have occasion to refer to the subject in 
a future article, I shall certainly correct the misstatement. The expres- 
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sion, “Good-bye, Mass’ Jeff.; good-bye, Mis’r Stephens,’ was surely most 
appropriate for a run-away slave, and led me to the conclusion that such a 
one was the author, but you are perfectly right in claiming it for your 
husband. With best wishes to you and yours, I am, 
“Very truly yours,” 
“W. T. SHERMAN,” 


The real name of “Old Shady,” as he was called, was D. 
Blakely Durant. After the war he worked on the upper Missis- 
sippi. The letter to Mrs. Hanby explains that he was not dead 
in 1888, as the General had supposed. He moved to Grand 
Forks, Dakota, where he acquired a comfortable home and where 
one of his children afterwards was a student in the North Dakota 
State University. He died in 1896. 


NOW DEN! NOW DEN! 


Darling Nelly Gray aroused sympathy for the slave; Ole 
Shady portrayed his practical ideal of home and freedom, and 
inspired him to seek both in the North; another song entitled 
Now den! Now den!,* for years after the war heard in many a 
cabin of the South, and still a favorite in some sections, held 
up to the vision of the freedman an ideal of joyful labor and its 
sure reward in the land of corn and cotton, which in the dawn 
of the new era of liberty was to be to him indeed the “Land ob 
Canaan.” <A recent writer,” as he glides down the Chesapeake 
and cruises along the shore where verdant and fruitful undula- 
tions of valley and hill put him into a reminiscent and poetic 


*On the second page of this song occurs the following note: “The 
object of OLE SHADY was to encourage the contrabands to escape from 
their masters to the Union lines, and was suggested by the correspondence 
between General Butler and the authorities at Washington, with regard to 
the status of escaped slaves.- The song in a very short time became known 
all over the South as the ‘Contraband Song,’ and was sung by the slaves 
everywhere, though very few at the North had as yet heard it. In like 
manner it is hoped that this song, while furnishing amusement to the 
social circle, may subserve the further and more important purpose of 
inducing the freedmen to return to their homes and labor.” 

*In “By the Waters of Chesapeake,” The Century Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1893. 
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mood, recalls other days when the freedman, in the first joy 
of his release, poured forth his soul in these words, and listens 
with delight, for the colored laborers on deck are still singing: 


De darkies say dis many a day, 
We’s far from the land ob Canaan. 

Oh, whar shall we go from de white-faced foe, 
Oh! whar shall we find our Canaan? 


CHORUS. 


Now den! Now den! into de cotton, darkies. 

Plow in de cane till ye reach the bery bottom, darkies. 
Ho! we go for de rice swamp low, 

Hurrah for de land, ob Canaan. 


Oh happy day de darkies say, 

For at last we’ve found our Canaan. 
Old Jordan’s flood rolled red with blood, 
But we march’d right ober into Canaan. 


No driver’s horn calls de slave at morn. 
Jordan swamp’d him crossing into Canaan 

But at break ob day we're away, we're away, 
For to till the fertile fields ob Canaan. 


Come, ye runaways back, dat underground track 
Couldn’t neber, neber lead you into Canaan. 

Here your fathers sleep, here your loved ones weep; 
O come home to de happy land ob Canaan 


(To be sung after chorus to last stanza.) 


Oh! Canaan, sweet Canaan, 
We’s been hunting for the land ob Canaan. 
Canaan is now our happy home. 

arrah for de land ob Canaan. 


THE NAMELESS HEROINE. 


This song was written in honor of the young lady who aided 
fleeing Union prisoners to escape from the South.t. One of 
these afterward related the incident upon whith it was based sub- 
stantially as follows: 





‘In January, 1865. The ‘nameless heroine’ was Miss Melvina 


Stevens. 
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“She led us for seven miles. Then, while we remained in the wood, 
f she rode forward over the long bridge which spanned the Nolechucky 
| River, to see if there were any guards upon it; went to the first Union 
t house beyond, to learn whether the roads were picketted; came back, and 
told us the coast was clear. Then she rode by toward her home. Had it 
«} » been safe to cheer, we should certainly have given three times three for 
the nameless heroine, who did us such vital kindness. ‘Benisons upon her 
dear head forever!” 


As will be noticed, the words and measure are modeled after 
Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade: 


Out o1 the jaws of death, 
Out of the mouth of hell, 
Weary and hungry, and fainting and sore, 
Fiends on the track of them, 
Fiends at the back of them, 
Fiends all around but an angel before. 


' ‘ CHORUS. 


Fiends all around, but an angel before, 
Blessings be thine, loyal maid, evermore! 





‘ Out by the mountain path, 
Down through the darksome glen, 
Heedless of foes, nor at danger dismayed, 
Sharing their doubtful fate, 
Daring the tyrant’s hate, 
Heart of a lion, though form of a maid. 


CHORUS. 


Hail to the angel who goes on before, 
Blessings be thine, loyal maid, evermore! 


“Nameless,” for foes may hear, 
But by our love for thee, 
Soon our bright sabers shall blush with their gore, 
Then shall our banner free, 
: Wave, maiden, over thee: 
Then, noble girl, thou’lt be nameless no more. 


b CHORUS. 


Then we shall hail thee from mountain to shore, 
Bless thy brave heart, loyal maid, evermore! 
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lt was quite natural that he should manifest an appreciative 
interest in the best literature of the day. He was much im- 
pressed with Holland’s “Bitter Sweet.” A congratulatory letter 
to the author called forth the following response: 


“SPRINGFIELD, MAss., September 3, 1860. 

“B. R. Hany, Dear Six: If my book has done you and yours any 
measure of good, I am glad, for I should not like to be indebted to you for 
the whole of the deep satisfaction your letter has given me. I thank you 
for your thoughtfulness, and I thank you for spending so much time in 
its demonstration. Such letters pay better than money. I was glad when 
Mr. Scribner paid me a generous copyright, but I didn’t cry; and, next to 
laughing, I think crying is the most satisfactory exercise of a man’s lungs. 
May God bless you and your wife, and all whom you hold dear. 


“Yours truly, 
“J. G. HoLianp. 


THE MINISTRY. 

Endowed with a deeply religious nature, which was developed 
and confirmed by home environment and education, Hanby had 
looked forward to the time when he should enter upon the real- 
ization of his life’s work in the ministry. His eldest sister, still 
a zealous worker in the church, bears loving testimony to his 
conversion, his disinterested service in bringing others to the 
Master, and the fidelity with which he responded to the call 
to preach the Gospel of Christ. ‘ 

“The foremost business of his life, from conversion to the 
end,” says she, “was the salvation of souls. . . . One day 
in church he rose and with pallid face, which none who saw it 
can ever forget, calmly said, ‘Brethren, God is preparing me 
either for the charnel house or for greater service to Him.’ 
After that all knew without further words that God had set his 
seal upon him.” He had heard the call, and only awaited the 
opportunity to enter fully upon the great work of man’s re- 
demptton. At the close of his second year at the head of the 
academy, he realized his fondly cherished hope and donned the 


clerical robes. 

He entered upon his labors in the village of Lewisburg, O. 
Young, scholarly and eloquent ; kind, genial and optimistic ; direct, 
ingenuous and sincere; blest with a refined and intelligent face 
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and a poetic soul that found expression in song, it is needless 
to say that he became the idol of the little flock that gathered and 
grew around the pulpit under the spell of his personality and 
power. 

As a minister, according to the testimony of an old time 
friend and companion, he had many excellent qualities. He was 
enthusiastic without being pedantic, full of emotion but calm and 
earnest. He never read his sermons, nor did he permit himself 
to write them. It must not be presumed, however, that he 
entered the pulpit without thorough preparation. The theme 
of his text was thoroughly thought out, and even the sentences, 
as he once remarked to this friend, were carefully formed before 
delivery. While at college he often served as critic in his liter- 
ary society, where the ability, just discrimination and kindly spirit 
evident in the discharge of the delicate duties of that post made 
him a general favorite. His analytic and well worded report 
at the conclusion of the evening’s exercises, was awaited with 
pleasure alike by performers and audience. He thought out his 
sermons with critical exactitude, after weighing with great care 
synonymous expressions to determine which most nearly expressed 
his idea. If from a doctrinal point these sermons were not pro- 
found, they were never dogmatical, always natural, sweet in 
spirit, messages from the Master. 

His chief interest was in the young people of his congregation 
and the community. He mingled freely with them socially, and 
entered with zest into their innocent recreations and amusements. 
The sleigh rides of winter — usually taken in a large sled — 
the outing in quest of the first wild flowers of spring, and the 
harvest home picnic with all its simple but delightful and ele- 
vating attractions were dear to the young clerical friend of the 
children. He taught them drawing and music, and delivered 
special sermons and lectures for them. No wonder that they 
were affectionately fond of him and referred to him with fervor 
as “our preacher.” 


It followed, as a matter of course, that his church was the 
center of attraction to the young and that many should find their 
way to the Christian life under his inspiration artd guidance. 
Of that number, one relates how after she and many others had 
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united with the church, the good minister planned a pleasant 
surprise. He and the parents quietly contributed to a fund with 
which there was purchased for each new member a neat and 
substantially bound copy of the Bible, with the name of the 
recipient stamped on the back in gold. In many families these 
precious gifts are still fondly treasured in loving memory of 
the long ago and the dear teacher who was a beneficent part of 
it all.” 

His love of children, of course, antedated his entrance into 
the ministry. Mrs. Hanby, speaking of this characteristic, re- 
cently said: 


“Tf ‘to be a good story teller is to be a king among children,’ h» cer- 
tainly deserved the title. His ideal life was the child life. He loved it for 
its unconscious sweetness. All the children who knew him were his 
friends, and would hasten to greet him when they met him on the street. 
Nothing was too difficult if it was for the little ones. He would go miles 
to entertain them. While he was with the John Church Company, the 
Friends of Richmond, Ind., collected into a school several hundred of the 
poorest children of the city. Although no singers themselves, they fully 
realized the sweetening and refining influence of music, and invited Mr. 
Hanby to come and sing for them whenever he could. He was glad of 
the opportunity, and frequently gave up other things for the sake of pleas- 
ing those poor little children. He taught them many little songs, and 
among others was Chich-a-dee-dee, which they particularly liked. By and 
by those good Friends rented the largest hall in the city and gave these 
children and their friends a banquet. It was in the evening, and the hall 
was beautifully lighted and decorated. Mr. Hgnby was invited to sing. I 
zccompanied him to the hall, and never shall I forget the greeting given him 
by the children. Their faces lighted up, they clapped their little hands and 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, here comes Chick-a-dee-dee!’ He sang to them, told them 
stories, and was a child with them all evening.” 


His advent was a distinct stimulus to the esthetic develop- 
ment of the little village. The local schoolmaster found him 
companionable and helpful. There was a new interest in public 
entertainments, in which of course music was given a prominent 
place. Pianos and organs began to appear in the homes of the 
well-to-do, and much was added to the sum of happiness in 
the community. 

To a careful observer it is scarcely necessary to say, however, 
that Rev. Benjamin Hanby was treading dangerous ground. The 
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church of the middle west forty years ago was not the church 
of to-day. The austere element of the Puritan spirit was then 
still dominant. This was not in any measure, be it said, due 
to the peculiar doctrines of the United Brethren Church. For 
its day it was progressive, even liberal. It early took advanced 
ground against the institution of slavery, and within comparatively 
broad limits it gave conscience free range. 

The barrier that loomed up in Hanby’s way was not so 
much the spirit of his church as it was the spirit of the times. 
There was among the religious folk of almost every community 
a somewhat clearly defined opinion as to the minister’s place 
and proper attitude toward the people. They had little faith 
in the conversion of those who joined church “because they 
liked the preacher.” An impression prevailed that the minister 
should hold himself somewhat aloof from his people; as a pious 
soul once expressed it, they should feel, when they approached 
him, that they were “in the presence of a superior being.”’ Public 
entertainments, with attendant features that even remotely sug- 
gested the stage, were objects of suspicion and alarm. And as 
for music — well, there were many among the devout and right- 
eous who thoroughly believed that it was one of the insinuating 
devices of Satan himself. These good people would naturally 
assume the interrogatory attitude toward the innovations of 
Rey. Hanby. That his affable manner and the genial sunshine of 
his smile melted away -much of this incipient opposition there 
can be no doubt; it perhaps would be too much to expect that it 
should wholly silence criticism. 

The leaders of the conservative element, however, had mis- 
givings of a more serious character. They noticed that the 
vicarious atonement and the resurrection had been somewhat 
slighted and that the doctrine of eternal punishment had been 
wholly eliminated from his sermons. Worse than all, the report 
gained currency that he had privately declared that he did not 
believe in the last of these. Matters moved quietly but promptly 
toa crisis. There was no dramatic scene. . No outward struggle 
marked his progress at the parting of the ways. Without a 
word of complaint or a plea to shake the faith of any mortal, 
with a heart full of tenderness and love and hope, without an 
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intimation of the new light that was leading to the broader way, 
he left the pulpit and soon afterward severed his connection with 
the conference.’ 

That the change of his views did not shgke the foundations 
of his religious faith is attested by his subsequent life and the 
large number of sacred songs he composed and published after 
he left the ministry. He did not formally sever his connection 
with the church, to which he was bound by many happy asso- 
ciations. His experience, like that of Emerson, seems to have 
prepared him for larger service in a sphere for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. 

MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


He entered at once the employ of the John Church Music 
Company of Cincinnati, O., and remained with the firm about 
two vears. He continued to compose occasionally, but the de- 
mands of the business in which he was employed did not leave 
him much leisure for other work. 

He was a temperance advocate and wrote some songs dedi- 
cated to the cause, among which were Revelers’ Chorus and 
Crowding Awfully. He contributed to Ohio political literature 
at least one effusion, with the refrain 


Oh, Governor Brough, 
It’s terrible tough. 


He was next transferred to the well known music house of 
Root & Cady, of Chicago, Ill. He regarded this change as in 
every way most fortunate. Here at last he seemed to have found 
the work for which he was especially equipped. He was employed 
to write Sunday and day school songs. This brought him again 
into contact with children. The echo of his soul might have 
found expression in the words of Dickinson: 


Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


‘In the proceedings of the conference of 1866 occurs the following 


minute: 
“On motion, the credentials of B. R. Hanby were received back by 
the conference at his request, and his connection with the conference 


severed.” 
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Of his work here, Mrs. Hanby says: 

“He loved to write children’s songs because he loved children. 
Teaching them, singing with them, and writing songs for them, was, I 
think, his real work.. He was happier in it than in anything else that he 
ever did. His relations with George F. Root were of the most pleasant 
character. Mr. Root regarded him almost as a son, and their intercourse 
was that of very dear friends rather than that of employer and employed.” 


The two edited Our Song Birds, in which a number of 
Mr. Hanby’s songs appear. These were days of joyful labor. 
He composed over sixty tunes and wrote the words for about 
half of them. At the same time he was preparing for publication 
a work in which he developed his system of teaching music. It 
included most of his songs and numerous selections from other 
composers. He was enthusiastic over the book and confidently 
expected it to yield him an ample return for his labor. The 
manuscript was almost ready for the printer when business called 
him to St. Paul in the summer of 1866. He took the work 
with him in order that he might employ the leisure hours of 
travel in putting on the finishing touches. Soon after reaching 
his destination, he was taken seriously ill and returned home at 
once. He checked and shipped the trunk containing his manu- 
script, but it never reached its destination. All efforts to locate 
it were unavailing. No trace of it was ever found. 

He reached his home with a hectic flush on his cheek. His 
lungs were seriously affected. But hope, so native to his buoyant 
nature and characteristic of his malady, bore him on, his former 
self in everything but waning strength. Though confined to 
his home most of the time, mind and pen were still active. Our 
Song Birds claimed his especial interest. Following are the 
words of a few of his contributions: 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS. 
THE HOLY HOUR. 


How sweet the holy hour, 
When at the throne of grace; 
The friends of Jesus bend the knee, 
And angels fill the place. 
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Oh, haste, my willing feet, 
To join the happy throng; 
Confess thy sins, my trembling lips, 
Or raise the grateful song. 


The gentle Shepherd flies, 
(Oh, wealth of love untold!) 

To hear, and help, and heal and bless 
The humblest of His fold. 


Oh, Shepherd, Savior, King, 

Come, make this heart Thy throne; 

Drive out Thy foes, Thou Mighty One, 
And make me all Thine own. 


GONDOLA. 


We come in childhood’s joyfulness, 
We come as children, free! 

We offer up, O God! our hearts, 
In trusting love to Thee. 

Well may we bend in solemn joy, 
At Thy bright courts above. 

Well may the grateful child rejoice, 
In such a Father’s love. 


We come not as the mighty come; 
Not as the proud we bow. 

But as the pure in heart should bend, 
Seek we Thine altars now. 

“Forbid them not,” the Savior said; 
But let them come to Me; 

Oh, Savior dear, we hear Thy call, 
We come, we come, to Thee. 


To Thee, Thou Lord of life and light, 
Amid the angel throng, 

We bend the knee, we lift the heart, 
And swell the holy song. 

How blest the children of the Lord, 
Who wait around His throne, 

How sweet to tread the path that leads 
To yonder heavenly home, 
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COME FROM THE HILL-TOP. 


Come from the hill-top, the vale, and the glen; 
Lights now the Sabbath the landscape again; 
Little feet patter like rain o’er the sod, 

On in the path to the temple of God. 


CHORUS. 


On to the'temple, on to the temple, 
On to the temple, on to the temple. 
Little feet patter like rain o’er the sod, 
On in the path to the temple of God. 


Who to the fields or the forests would stray, 
Seeking their pleasure at work or at play? 
Who, when that banner of love is unfurl’d, 
Turn to the bubble-like joys of the world? 


We from the service of Sin would depart, 


Heeding Thy mandate of “Give me Thine heart ;” 


Suffer the children to “‘come unto me.” 
Savior, behold at Thy feet here are we. 


Thus when our Sabbaths on earth are no more, 
We shall be with Thee, and love and adore: 
Singing in heaven, that bright world of bliss, 
Songs that we learned on the Sabbaths of this. 


NOW TO THE LORD. 


Now to the Lord on high, 
Ye saints your voices raise. 

Let little children throng His court, 
And sing the Savior’s praise. 


Here on this holy day, 
Ye multitudes, repair, 

And pour your swelling souls in song, 
Or lift the humble prayer. 


Rejoicing, or in grief, 
Come, sit and hear His Word; 

And thro’ your smiles, or thro’ your tears, 
Look up an@ see your Lord. 
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His ear is quick to hear, 


His hand is open wide; 


Each trusting soul shall surely find 


His ev’ry want supplied. 


OCCASIONAL SONGS. 
ROBIN SONG. 


We are coming, sang the robins, 
For the woods and groves are gay; 
Will you give us kindly greeting, 
Little Jessie, little May? 
We will join your matin carols, 
We will chant your vesper lay, 
While we wait your sweeter echoes, 
Little Jessie, Little May. 


CHORUS. 


We are coming, sang the robins, 
For the woods and groves are gay; 
Will you give us kindly greeting, 
Little Jessie, little May? 


There’s a tree beneath your window, 
With a paradise of leaves, 

We will build our robin homestead 
In the branches ’neath the eaves; 

There will be the sweetest chirping, 
In the garden by and by, 

When our pleasant toil is ended, 
And the nestlings learn to fly. 


You will scatter crumbs, it may be, 
On your friendiy window sill, 
For each darling robin baby, 
Has an empty, gaping bill. 
We will give our farewell concert, 
When the flowers pass away, 
But will come again as they will, 
Little Jessie, little May. 


XIV— 14. 
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EXCURSION SONG. 
Ho! ho! ho! 
Out to the beautiful groves we go; 
This is our holiday now, you know. 
Sweet shall our melodies float and flow, 
Out on the balmy air: 
Bear them, ye breezes that gently blow, 
Scatter them everywhere. 


Sing! sing! sing! 
Heaven shall smile at the praises we bring. 
Forest and meadow with music ring, 
Echo the cadences gracefully fling, 
Out on the balmy air: 
Bear them aloft on her silv’ry wing, 
Scatter them everywhere. 


Play! play! play! 
Run, oh, ye happy ones while ye may; 
Roam thro’ the forests at will to-day, 
Pouring your shouts and your laughter gay, 
Out on the balmy air: 
Sylvia beckons, oh, speed away, 
Scatter them everywhere. 


BOAT SONG. 


Row! row! row! 
Over the beautiful blue we go! 
Row! row! row!row! 
Over the waters we go. 
Lightly every heart is bounding, 
Gay the voice of song is sounding, 
Sweet the light guitar resounding. 
Thus we gaily row. 


Row! row! row! 
Over the beautiful blue we go! 
Row! row! row! row! 
ver the waters we go. 
Starry vaults above us beaming, 
Starry depths below us seeming, 
Silver wavelets ’round us gleaming, 
Thus we gaily row. 
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Row! row! row! 
Over the beautiful blue we go! 
Row! row! row! row! 
Over the waters we go. 
Heart to heart we’ll sail together, 
Hand in hand for aye and ever, 
Naught shall change us, naught shall sever, 
Thus we gaily row. 


WEAVER JOHN. 


Down in that cottage lives Weaver John, 
And a happy old John is he; 

Maud is the name of his dear old dame, 
And a blessed old dame is she. 


CHORUS. 


Whickity, whackity, click and clack, 
How the shuttles do glance and ring! 
Here they go, there they go, forth and back, 
A staccato song they sing. 


Close by his side is his gentle wife, 
And she’s twirling the flaxen thread; 

Sweet to his ear is the low wheel’s hum, 
It was purchased when they were wed. 


Pussy is frisking about the room, 

With her kittens, one, two, three, four; 
Towser is taking his wonted nap 

On the settle behind the door. 


Soft as the hum of the dame’s low wheel, 
Does the music of time roll on; 
Morning and noon of a useful life 
Bring a peacefully setting sun. 


Our Song Birds was a musical periodical, each number 
named after some bird whose picture appeared on the cover. The 
last issue to which Hanby contributed was, by a touching coinci- 
dence, called “The Dove.” Among the selections from this num- 
ber are Come from the Hill-top and Weaver John, with the 
beautifully suggestive closing stanzas: 
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Thus when our Sabbaths on earth are no more, 
We shall be with Thee, and love and adore. 
Singing in heaven, that bright worid of bliss, 
Songs that we learned on the Sabbaths of this. 


Soft as the hum of the dame’s low wheel, 
Does the music of time roll on. 
Morning and noon of a useful life 
Bring a peacefully setting sun. 


His life had not reached the zenith of the allotted three score 
years and ten when it swiftly but silently declined, and the 
twilight shadows began to gather. One day in March, Mr. Cady, 
one of his employers, visited him and found him weak but 
cheerful and sanguine as of old. He said little about his con- 
dition; his conversation was all in the hopeful vein; his mind 
was full of plans for the future. His illness by subtle, painless 
stages bore him through waning strength, while the evening star 
to his raptured eye was radiant with the promise of the years 
stretching peacefully before. Behind were the snows of winter. 
From the frozen streets and blackened air of the great city, he 
turned in thought to the glories of reviving nature, as with 
enfeebled hand he had drawn them in his latest verse: 


The morning is beaming, the morning is beaming; 
Oh, hasten the sight to behold! 

The mountains are gleaming, the mountains are gleaming, 
With tintings of purple and gold. 


The brooklets are dashing, the brooklets are dashing 
O’er pebbles of crimson and white; 

The rivers are flashing, the rivers are flashing, 
Their arrows of silvery light. 


Gone were the wintry blasts. He looked forward with eager 
anticipation to the coming of spring. While balmy south winds 
were whispering of her approach, he fell asleep and woke not 
with the coming day. 


* He died March 16, 1867. 
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“He was just beginning to make a name for himself in the 
musical world,” declares a writer, “when he was stricken down 
in the prime of young manhood.” 

“He was educated for the ministry,” says Mr. Root, in his 
autobiography, “but was so strongly inclined to music that he 
decided to try to make that his life’s work. But he died almost 
at the commencement of his career.” 

Backward to the old home in the college town were borne 
the mortal remains of this dear interpreter of the melodies of 
the human heart. On the campus, at the corners of the streets 
and in the study room, theré was the pall of sadness that only 
the alma mater of that day could feel at the obsequies of such a 
son. Professors, students and citizens moved in silent procession 
to the little cemetery by the winding stream, and in the quiet 
southwest corner, where sunshine and shadow weave changing 
figures on the sward the whole year round, the bard was gently 
laid to rest. 

He yearned for the return of the season dear to poetic souls. 
With warmth and fragrance and music, spring came to open 
buds and spread the living green above his grave. 

Nor poet, nor minstrel in all this middle west has found in 
place more fitting his lowly mansion of dreamless repose. Among 
the litthke mounds, the dark-cedar and the arching elm stand 
guard, while at the edge of the sharp declivity beyond the grave 
and shading it from the declining sun, rises a sturdy oak, 
that has stood through calm and storm while generations have 
passed away. Not far distant and seen distinctly through the 
intervening branches, the stream with circling sweep moves on- 
ward as of old. Around is the music of nature, pleasantly 
broken at intervals by the college bell as it calls the students 
to the lessons of the day. 

Fair Otterbein! Blest are thy classic shades and hallowed 
thy memories. From these walls high-minded sons have gone 
forth to win laurels in the fields of honorable endeavor. Mini- 
sters and educators and jurists have acquired more than local 
fame, and one’sweet singer found his way to the universal heart. 
The great world, in its mad rush for gain, may care but little 
who and what he was. But a better day will dawn —is dawning. 


—— 
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When vulgar wealth yields to intellectual culture; when to 
sway thousands through the magic power of song to the support 
of a righteous cause is as great as to move men by eloquent 
appeal or to lead them forth to battle; when to add to the world’s 
happiness is to be the world’s benefactor; when to touch and 
refine the heart is to be a savior of mankind; when greed shall 
not outweigh the things of the spirit; when self is less and love 
is more, the fame of this son of song shall have a wider range, 
and for his memory there shall be a resurrection in the land he 
loved so well. 














EDITORIALANA. 


VOL. XIV. No. 2. Ed; Rau a Ul APRIL, 1905 


THE AVERY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A philosophical essayist on the study of history tritely remarks that 
« historian should be possessed of industry, conscience and imagination. 
Industry and patience to faithfully exhume 
the facts, conscience to truthfully and im- 
partially exploit them, and imagination to 
vividly portray the scenes and events in- 
volved that the reader in his mind’s eye 
may perceive them realistically reproduced. 
Such is the ideal historian. Such an one 
to a rare degree is Mr. Elroy M. Avery, 
author of “A History of the United States 
and Its People,” published by the Burrows 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio—to be 
completed in twelve octavo volumes. The 
first volume is before us. As the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, the test of the 
book is in the reading. It has long been 
our notion that the history of the United 
States has not yet been written. To be 
sure, many so-called histories have been put 
forth, but in the main written by eastern authors—provincial scholars, 
whose pens have been cramped by local pride or prejudices—a narrow 
range of historical vision—a vision bright and clear often till it reached the 
Alleghany Mountains, but beyond that lost in the vista of the great and 
cverwhelming West. The vast and vital part played in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys and beyond, in the formative period of our country, 
has usually been slightingly treated or practically ignored. The true his- 
tory of the United States must be written by a Westerner; the entire 
sweep of the historian’s realm can only be had from the center and not 
from one side of our vast domain. Mr. Avery was properly born, located 
and educated for this work. All hail to a recital of the origin and growth 
of the American Republic by a Westerner—an Ohioan. Mr. Avery is 
a typical American. Born in Erie, Monroe County, Michigan (1844), of 
the best New England stock and tradition, the best blood of our fore- 
fathers, and the best brawn and brain of our western self-made manhood. 
A descendant of Puritan ancestry, a son of the American Revolution, a 
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country farm boy, ambitious, industrious, indefatigable in his efforts for 
the development of all that was best in him, an improver of opportunities, 
a student in the school of experience and the academic course, a school 
teacher, a printer and newspaper writer, a brave soldier boy in the war 
for our nation’s unity and preservation, college graduate (Michigan, ’71), 
professor, litterateur, scientist, lecturer, principal of high-school, author 
of many standard text-books in scientific and literary subjects, a politi- 
cian of the higher order and statesman in the Ohio Senate (1894-1898). 
Rare combination of natural and acquired fitness for the work which has 
engaged his attention for the past twenty years. 

This first volume covers the period of the geologic formation of the 
land, the first Americans, paleolithic and neolithic Americans, the North- 
men, voyages of the early navigators, Columbus, Da Gama, the Cabots, 
Vespucius, the Spanish, English and French pioneers, the American 
Indians, etc. The chapters on the first Americans, the paleolithic the 
neolithic man, are especially int:resting and satisfactory. They deal with 
subjects fascinating because somewhat nebulous—on the border between 
myth and history. Mr. Avery has been unusually happy in treating these 
topics—conzisely and comprehensively giving what is known and what has 
been guessed by the leading knowers and chief guessers. After stating 
the geologic hypothesis of the formation of surface of our land, he says: 


“In the earliest archean age (Azoic), only dead matter 
existed on earth. Then life appeared: first the unconscious life 
of the plant, then, the conscious and intelligent life of the animal. 
After almost countless ages, man appeared. Upon matter, life 
had been imposed; now, mind was to crown the structure, stand- 
ing upon matter and life and dominating both. ‘And the even- 
ing and the morning were the sixth day.’ At what stage in this 
scene of development did man first appear in the world that 
Columbus found, and what sort of a being was he?” 


He then discusses the earliest evidences of man’s appearance—the 
glacial man—the original “ice-man’’—the paleolithic man, so-called because 
of the “rudeness of the relics found in the quaternary gravels.” He was 
followed by the neolithic gentleman (?), also pre-historic, but of a higher 
grade of intelligence and skill, residing in the stone age, but whose imple- 
ments were ground or polished in a manner that set him above his paleo- 
lithic predecessor in the scale of civilization. The evidences of the neo- 
lithic race are very abundant and widely distributed. The third period 
was called the ethnographic, lying partly before and partly within historical 
times. “It began with our first knowledge of the red man, and is now 
fading from the screen like a dissolving view that has been held up for 
study for four hundred years.” Then follow descriptions of prehistoric 
monuments. The shell heaps, the bone heaps, graves, village sites, and 
the innumerable and interesting remains of the cliff dwellers, mound 
builders, and peoples who left their indelible and often vast and wonderful 
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works but no written records or continuing traditions. Fort Ancient, 
Serpent Mound and the incomparable and inscrutable earth structures 
near Newark and Chillicothe are described and faithfully diagramed. The 
researches and conclusions of the archeologist and ethnologist are admir- 
ably summarized. The testimony of the prehistoric remains as to the art, 
mode of life and warfare of the strange and lost race is set forth, briefly 
of course, but with skillful marshalling of facts and fancies. 


“There are two widely held and antagonistic opinions con- 
cerning the builders of these mounds. One school of archzol- 
ogists insists that the mound builders were far more cultured 
than any known North American Indians, that their earthworks 
were more complicated and better finished, that their arts of fash- 
ioning and polishing stone and of fabricating pottery, their agri- 
culture and their architecture, were more advanced, and that their 
social and religious systems were of a higher order than were 
those of their successors. This theory leads up to the concept of 
an extinct civilization and a vanished race. The more modern 
school confidently insists that ‘there is nothing found in the mode 
of construction of these mounds nor in the vestages of art they 
contain to indicate that their builders had reached a higher cul- 
ture-status than that attained by some of the Indian tribes found 
occupying the country at the time of the arrival of the first 
Europeans.’ 

“At no time in the history of any of the older nations of the 
world has the whole population been removed to give place to 
another altogether different. Continuity is the law of history, 
and it is difficult to believe that that law has been violated here. 
It is hardly conceivable that a race should come upon the stage, 
act its part, and go away to give place to another company of 
players with whom the first had naught to do.” 


The chapter on the Indians of North America deals with the “red 
man” of our earliest historic knowledge. His origin, extent of his habi- 
tations at time of Columbian discoveries, his racial separation into tribes 
and groups of tribes. 


“At the end of the nineteenth century, there were about one 
hundred and fifty officially recognized tribes in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, gathered upon more than fifty reservations, 

besides others that occupied state reservations or were scattered 
among the whites. We have no sufficient data for ascertaining 
the aboriginal population at the time of the discovery, but, after 
making all allowances for exaggeration in the early estimate, 
there can be no question that it has greatly diminished. The 
popular impression that the eastern tribes have simply been re- 
moved to the west is true in but a few cases. In most instances 
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they have been exterminated by war, disease, and failure of 

accustomed food supply, consequented upon the advent of the 

whites.” 

The simple and primitive existence and the peculiar characteristics 
of these children of the forest are entertainingly depicted. This chapter 
is followed by a valuable and full appendix of statistics concerning the 
Indians—treaties of the United States with the tribes, the cost to the 
government in the case of these aboriginal wards, the reservations, their 
area, number of Indians in each, etc. 

Mr. Avery’s style is most felicitous. We know of no historian more 
readable in manner or more elegant in rich but simple English. One 
could easily be persuaded to read these pages for entertainment, no less 
than for information. Mr. Avery has the true historic temperament as 
well as the scholarly intellect; there is nothing mechanical, dull or com- 
mon place in the pages of this recital; once entered upon the opening of 
this volume, the reader is borne along with an interest as unflagging as 
that imparted by the shifting scenes of some play. 

The author has selected the material for his readers from an aimost 
limitless store-house, with exact discrimination. The work is popular in 
form, it is, as the author declares, for the reader of general culture, rather 
than the professional student. The latter, however, is partially provided 
for by having placed at his disposal a bibliographical appendix, in which 
are given for this volume alone a list of over five hundred authorities 
arranged alphabetically and under topical heads, so that sources of infor- 
mation on any given subject may be readily found. The work is profusely 
illuminated with maps and illustrations. The mechanical execution cf the 
work surpasses that of any history we have seen. The publishers have 
given the production of Mr. Avery’s graphic and fascinating pen a setting 
worthy the theme and treatment. The volumes are most perfect and 
attractive specimens of the modern “art of arts.” No history of the 
United States has been honored with such royal encasement. It is worthy 
the shelves of a sovereign. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 
28, 29 and 30, 1904. Members were present from nearly every State in 
the Union, representing nearly all the leading historical societies and the 
Listorical departments of the leading colleges and universities. The Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society was officially represented by 
the secretary, E. O. Randall, Columbus, and Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mans- 
field, life member of the society and also secretary of the Richland County 
Historical Society. There were also present Miss Martha J. Maltby, 
Columbus, Mr. Nelson W. Evans, Portsmouth, and Dr. C. E. Slocum, 
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Defiance, all life members of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. 

The meetings of the association were held in the Mandel Assembly 
Hall and the Reynolds Club Rooms of the University of Chicago. The 
first session of the association was held Wednesday afternoon, and was 
cpened with a felicitous address of welcome by President William A. 
Harper, of the University of Chicago. During the several sessions that 
followed, various phases of historical work, both American and foreign, 
were presented and discussed. Among the topics considered were meth- 
ods of collection of materials, the best means of organizing historical 
societies, mutua! calendaring of manuscript collections, and the possibility 
of co-operation among societies in the matter of publications. Also the 
relation of state historical societies to the state government, the work of 
American historical societies, the historical congress at St. Louis, the 
material of American history in the English archives, and the teaching of 
history in the elementary schools and other kindred topics. 

The names of some fifty professors of history in the colleges of the 
country were on the published program. Three foreign universities were 
also represented. Ettore Pais, professor in the University of Naples, gave 
an address on Roman History; Paul Milyoukov, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Sofia, spoke on the subject of “Russian Historiography,” and 
Friedrich Keutgen, professor in the University of Jena, gave a very useful 
and interesting talk on the necessity in America of the study of the early 
history of modern European nations, 

Especially interesting was the “Round Table” conference, held by the 
representatives of the various state and local historical societies, at which 
Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, presided. At this conference formal papers were read on the 
following subjects: “Forms of Organization, and Relation to the State 
Government,” Thomas M. Owen, director of the department of archives 
and history, Alabama; Warren Upham, secretary of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. “The Possibilities of Mutual Co-operation Between the 
Societies, State and Local,” C. M. Burton, president of the Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical Society; Benjamin H. Shambaugh, State Historical 
Society of lowa. Director McLaughlin, of the Bureau of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institute, gave an account of the indexing of manu- 
scripts. W. C. Ford, chief of the division of Manuscripts, Library of Con- 
gress, read a paper on “Government Archives in Our New Possessions.” 

Many topics and phases of historical research, collection and collation 
were presented and considered. Reports show that there is a growing 
interest in the history of the country, and the consensus of opinion was 
that more work upon the lines indicated should be taken up by the colleges 
and other institutions of learning, and to this the two hundred professors 
and teachers present enthusiastically assented. 

Among the social features of the meeting were a luncheon in Hutch- 
inson Hall, Wednesday at 1 Pp. M.; a reception by the Chicago Historical 
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Society Wednesday evening, and a reception Thursday afternoon by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harper, at their residence, corner of Fifty-ninth street and 
Lexington avenue. President Harper is an Ohio man, and was formerly 
connected with Muskingum College, at New Concord. His wife is also 
a Buckeye, and when a girl lived in Mansfield. She is the daughter of the 
Rev. David Paul, who was the pastor of the Mansfield United Presbyterian 
Church from 1858 until 1864, when he resigned to accept the presidency of 
the Muskingum college. 

The American Political Science Association and the American Eco- 
nomic Association held their annual meetings at the same time, in the 
halls of the Chicago University buildings. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 


Apropos of the need for a building for the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, we note with much interest and not a little envy 
the announcement that the New York Historical Society is erecting a 
building for its future home on Seventy-sixth Street, opposite Central 
Park, New York. The site of the building was bought in June, 1891, at a 
cost of $300,000. Some difficulty was experienced in raising the additional 
money necessary to begin the work of the construction. Dean Hoffman, 
father of the present president of the society, was the leader and director 
of this undertaking. He induced several prominent New Yorkers—among 
them Archer M. Huntington, Miss Matilda Wolf Bruce, J. P. Morgan, 
F. Robert Schell, the late John Alsop King, Cornelius and George W. 
Vanderbilt—to contribute large amounts. 

The building committee was appointed in June, 1901, to receive and 
report upon plans for the proposed building. This committee decided to 
erect the central portion, 135 x 115 feet, on the lines of American colonial 
architecture, from the plans of Messrs. York & Sawyer, at an estimated 
cost of $400,000. The cornerstone was laid by ex-Mayor Seth Low, 
November 17, 1903. The work has been going on with more or less inter- 
ruption, but it is expected that the building will be completed as far as the 
first story this spring. The building when completed will be the finest 
of its kind in the country. It will be of pink Milford granite, three stories 
high, affording ample shelf space for nearly 500,000 volumes and several 
special rooms for exhibits of various sorts, and will contain an auditorium 
on the main floor, capable of seating 400 persons, a lecture room, reception, 
lounging and committee rooms. On the second floor will be a large 
museum, two large lecture galleries and a reading room. The plan of this 
central portion of the building is so drawn that at some future time exten- 
sive wings of the same general style of architecture may be added. __ 

The New York.,Historical Society was founded on November ,20, 
1804, on which date Egbert Benson, De Witt Clinton, Rev. Dr. William 
Linn, Rev. Dr. John N.. Abeel; Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, Dr. David Hoo- 
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sack,- Anthony Bleecker, Samuel Bayard, Peter G.. Stuyvesant and John: 
Pintard met in the picture room of the old city hall, in Wall Street, to 
organize this society, whose principal object should be to collect and pro- 
tect materials relating to the natural, civil and ecclesiastical history of the 
United States in general and the State of New York in particular. The 
society was incorporated by an act of the legislature of February ¥, 1809, 
It is now one of the richest historical societies of the country in its accu- 
mulation of books, pictures, manuscripts and objects of art. Its library 
comprises over 100,000 books, pamphlets and: manuscripts. At present the 
society is housed in its own property, a small, unpretentious building, 
which it has occupied for a century, which is literally packed with the 
invaluable collections which the society has purchased or from time to 
time have been bequeathed to it by distinguished donors. 

The securing by the New York Historical Society of such worthy 
quarters as it will soon possess is an object lesson which it is hoped the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society may be able to follow at 
no distant date. With a home such as the life and work of our society 
now deserves it, too, would be the beneficiary of innumerable collections 
of books, manuscripts and archzological relics and endowment funds. 
Provided with proper permanent quarters the Ohio State Society would 
soon occupy the same relation to Ohio archeology and history that the 
New York Society now bears to the Empire State. 


THE MAUMEE VALLEY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Maumee Valley Pioneer and Historical Association held its 
annual meeting at the court house, in Toledo, on February 22. The asso- 
ciation is comprised of earnest pioneers and other loyal, patriotic citizens, 
living along the historic Maumee. They are endeavoring to keep alive 
the fires of patriotism and preserve the historic landmarks of the eventful 
locality in question. There was a good attendance of gentlemen and lady 
members. Mr. D..K. Hollenbeck, of Perrysburg, the president, called 
the meeting to order, and the Rev. N. B. C. Love, trustee of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, delivered the invocation. The 
report of the treasurer showed a balance of $38.96 on hand. The follow- 
ing members were elected as trustees for thee years: D. K. Hollenbeck, 
J. L. Pray and C. O. Bringham. A committee of three, consisting of 
Julius Lamson, David Robinson, Jr., and J. Kent Hamilton, was appointed 
to confer with the electric roads, with a view of their contributing toward 
the fund for buying the unpurchased portion of Fort Meigs, which the 
association hopes to obtain entire, and, without destroying its historic 
character, transform into some sort of a public park. The association 
already owns nine acres, which is about one-fourth of the entire fort tract. 
The committee on Fort Miami reported that the association should no 
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longer contemplate buying that property, as it had been purchased by Mr. 
A. M. Woolson, who they were glad to learn proposed to preserve the 
landmark, and, it was. understood, would set off a portion to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. There was also some discussion con- 
cerning the proposition that the association acquire possession of the old 
court house at Maumee, which building is located on the spot of the 
famous Dudley massacre. The court house would be a most fitting build- 
ing for a museum of the relics of the pioneer days. 

Rev. N. B. C. Love pronounced a fitting eulogy upon Mr. J. R. Tracy, 
« deceased member of the association. Upon adjournment of the associa- 
tion, the board of directors held a meeting and re-elected the old officers, 
as follows: President, D. K. Hollenbeck; Vice-President, William Cor- 
lett; Secretary, J. L. Pray, and Treasurer, A. F. Mitchell. 


TO RAISE PERRY’S FLAGSHIP “NIAGARA.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, of late date, in announcing that a move- 
ment is in contemplation of raising the Niagara from its watery grave, 
in Lake Erie, says: 

“Whatever may be the objections to raising the hull of the battleship 
Maine from the mud of Havana harbor, none of them can hold in the case 
of Commodore Perry’s flagship, the Niagara, which it is now proposed to 
raise from the bottom of Misery Bay, in Erie harbor, where she has 
reposed for three-quarters of a century. The ship was built in Erie, and 
when her day of usefulness was over was sunk out of sight, and for a 
long time almost out of memory. The house committee on naval affairs 
has ordered a favorable report on the bill, providing money for raising 
the Niagara and turning her over to the state home for disabled soldiers. 
and sailors. 

“The Niagara was the flagship of the man who performed off Put- 
in-Bay in September, 1813, the unprecedented feat of compelling the sur- 
render of an entire British squadron, and as such she should fairly share 
that affection and veneration which the American people have long lav- 
ished on the Constitution and one or two other historic ships, none of 
which really performed such a glorious part in naval war as fell to the 
share of Perry’s flagship. 

“This national neglect can be attributed in great part to the fact that 
no gifted lyrist like the author of “Old Ironsides” has embalmed the 
Niagara’s achievement in deathless verse and in part, perhaps, to the 
American tendency to forget the day of small things. The Niagara was 
little if any larger than one of the boats which a modern 16,000-ton battle— 
ship carries on her deck. In these days a 2,500-ton war vessel is not con- 
sidered worthy of a place in a line of battle, and is used chiefly for sea 
police duty, yet the combined tonnage of Perry’s squadron did not exceed 
2,500 tons. An ordinary lake freighter is larger.” 
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FIRST NAVIGATOR OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


It is a most interesting but generally unknown fact (which we have 
verified by a letter from Mr. William Loeb, secretary to the President) 
that the brother of the grandfather of President Roosevelt was the first 
man to navigate a steamboat on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, says 
Mr. Charles C. Allen. Captain Roosevelt was a warm personal friend of 
Robert Fulton, the inventor of steam craft, and soon after Fulton’s suc- 
cessful voyage on the Hudson conceived the idea of launching such a 
vessel on the Western rivers. A good deal of doubt was expressed as to 
the practicability of the undertaking, but Captain Roosevelt was enthusi- 
astic, and along about 1810 made a personal survey of the Ohio and Lower 
Mississippi to determine its feasibility beyond all peradventure. The 
result of his survey was entirely to his satisfaction and, returning to Pitts- 
burg, he began the construction of a steamboat from plans furnished him 
by Fulton and Livingston. In the spring of 1811 the vessel was launched, 
and, accompanied by his wife, who had the true pioneer spirit and refused 
to be left behind, the President’s grandfather began his voyage down the 
Ohio. He entered the Mississippi during the throes of the earthauake 
which devastated so much of southeastern Missouri, but weathered the 
tumult successfully and continued his trip to New Orleans, where he 
arrived a short time after, the first man to build a steamboat west of the 
Alleghanies and the first to navigate one on western waters. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Since the issue of the January Quarterly the following have qualified 
as life members of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society: 
Mr. Frank S. Brooks, Columbus, Ohio. 
Hon. Ross J. Alexander, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
Mr. George W. Vanhorn, Findlay, Ohio. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 

On February 23, 1905, Governor Myron T. Herrick re-appointed 
Professor B. F. Prince, Springfield, and Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, as 
trustees of the Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society for the 
term of three years ending February, 1908. 
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